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TH ES SC I 0 0 L J 0 U R N AL. ified. The salaries of the Superintendents, in two 


lies ‘of the counties least promising in this respect, have 
THO. n ‘BURROWES, , Editor. recently been raised:—that of Supt. Ingram, of 


i ST 7 <i, ~ | Dauphin, from $300 to $800 a year; and that of 
NV 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY. Supt. Boyer, of Snyder, from $200 to $500. In 


et ateerae + ali ‘Tt will be seen that [Sap Bo with the considerable additions made, in 


number is almost wholly given up to the proceed- | many counties, by the conventions of directors last 
ings of Institutes and other school meetings. There May, these fact» are strongly indicative of the pro- 
seemed no help for this. Our friends in the various| gress of the office in general favor. 

quarters of the State insisted on it. After all, per-| SaaS 

haps, it is right; and if the account of these meet-| Boox Notices: Our advertising friends feel the 
ings were all like those of Schuylkill, Cambria and| pressure of the times and many of them withdraw 
Crawford now inserted, we should feel no doubt on) their favors ;—just when, it would appear to us, they 
the sabject. These are quite as instructive as for-| ought rather to increase their means of attracting 
mal and labored essays, while they are far mote| business. But they are the best judges. We, too, 
lively and interesting. Still, the reader is not to} feel a “ pressure,” that excludes from this number, 
conclude that the Journal will be thus filled hereaf-| the usual notices of the works laid on our table for 
ter. Way has been given to the pressure, once, to}examination. It is, however, but the temporary 
meet the accumulated demands of the moment; but} pressure of other matter; and we promise a“ speedy 
hereafter the usual variety will be presented. resumption” of attention to the works of our pub- 

The whole, however, is proudly presented as aj lishing friends, and of as favorable character as a 
specimen of what the teachers of Pennsylvania are! sense of duty will permit. 
doing for themselves, “ Local,” though it be, it is —_——— 

Local Progress. THE NEW YEAR. 

This Journal’s year begins in July, but the rest 
of the world starts in January and takes it along, 
in the matter at least, of “the compliments of the 
season.” Business being thus excluded from the 
New Year address to its readers, the whole occasion 
is left for kind wishes and congratulations. 

It is pleasant to know that amid the general dol- 

Kinper Garrens: No apology is needed for the) lar and cent gloom that now pats the community 
insertion of the long but most satisfactory account| out of joint in almost every aifair of life, there is one 
of this interesting agency in infantile training, to be! jnterest—that of the common school—which holds 
found at the end of the present number. ‘To the on in the even but upward tcnor of its way; and 
thoughtful teacher it will be most usefully sugges-| that it is the one, which, after all, is the most impor- 
tive. tant in a temporary point of view. Houses and 

Increase or Sacary: It is with no small satisfac-| lands may leave us; money may be lost or spent; 
that we discover our abiding confidence in the hon-| but a good education remains, for support, fur com- 
saty of the people of Pennsylvania, to be fully justi-' fort and for self respect, amid all the turns and trials 




















Epvucationat. Appresses: A large number of ad- 
dresses, lectures and reports on educational subjects, 
have found their way to our files. These, with sev 
eral original communications on practical and theo- 
retical topics, shall be attended to at the earliest 
possible moment. 
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of life. How appropriate, then, the congratulations /and Lower Canada. These State Normal Schools 
which all may offer and all receive, at the present are all, as a matter of course, established, support- 
juncture, upon the sound condition and the improv- jed and controlled by State means and authority ; 
ing prospects of this great social interest ! Sincere- | hence as a matter, also of course, there is and can 
ly does the Journal, therefore, congratulate its | be no instruction in Religion, other than in those 
readers upon the occasion; aud heartily does it general truths in which all are supposed to agree ; 
wish them “many returns of the season,” with less but there is, or ought to be, thorough instruction 
of gloom in other relations, and still brightening |in the principles and forms of that republican gov- 
prospects in the one which they favor and to which |ernment, which is common to all. But their capa- 


it is devoted. 





- — | Teachers for the schools of any of the States pos- 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. isessing them; that of New York, for instance, 

There are, or rather there will soon be, in opera-| sending forth yearly from 50 to 100 Teachers, in a 
tion, three kinds of schools for the professional | State having 25,000 Teachers annually employed. 
preparation of Teachers. At the present juncture, | This is the United States Normal School as here- 
a glance at each, and at the causes that produced | tofore in operation ; and it seems to have been mo- 
each, may be of use. |deled, as nearly as the different circumstances of 
In Europe, the Prussian government was the | the European and American people would admit, 
first to discover, and to act on the discovery, that | after the European school. Its distinguishing fea- 
the education of the people was the safety of the | tures may, therefore, be arranged under the same 
nation, But there, as in all monarchical govern-| heads, in order to show, at a glance, the points of 
ments, every means adopted even for the common | Similarity and difference :—1. Establishment, sup- 
good, had also in view the perpetuation of the | port and control by the State government; 2. Ca- 
kingly power and of the established religion of the | pacity to prepare only a few Teachers in compari- 
Hence, when Institutions for the training | Son with the wants of the schools ;—the theory ap- 
parently being to depend on this small number of 
graduates going forth, and elevating by their exam- 


State. 
of the Teachers forgthe public schools, were estab- | 
lished.—as they were almost simultaneously with | 
om pone pani of the public system of educa-| ple and instructions, the body of the Teachers of 

the State; 3. Absence of instruction in Religion, 
properly so called, but the presence of instruction 
jin the general principles of the Christian system 


tion,—the whole scope of instruction in them was 
such as was supposed most effectual to make loyal 
subjects to the, king, and true sons of the church orp e Chi 8 
according to the predominant creed. ‘These Insti- jand of Christian morality ; 4, € areful training, or 
tutions were also. supported and regulated wholly at least the opportunity for careful training, in the 
by the State, and were designed to be of sufficient | prtueigees and forms of our common republican 
’ | government, 


size and number to prepare Teachers for all the | 
The main points of resemblance between the En- 





public schools. wy - 4 a 
It is now a little over a century and a quarter |ropean and the United States Normal School, are 
. ee nokd NY Lee -wacil. That both are establishe and supported by the 
since this European system of Normal Schools Was | at oe + established and supy : ed by 
put into operation, by Prussia; and within that |>tate; and 2. That both do or should give full in- 
period institutions of this description have been ex-|Struction in the nature and form of the government 
tended into every nation of Europe, that has a sys-| of the country. The chief points of difference are, 
1. That the European does and the United States 





tem of public instruction in existence. 
This is the European Normal School; andits distin-| does not prepare a sufficiency of teachers for the 
chools of the country, whose institution it is ; and 
control by the government ; 2. Capacity to edu- 2. That the European does or may give direct re- 
cate all the Teachers of the public schools of the jligious instruction, and the United States school 


guishing features are: 1, Establishment, support and |s 


nation or Province; 3. Instruction in the religion | may not, to their students. 
of the nation or Province; and 4, Careful training! Now, we believe that the United States Normal 
in the principles of the government of the nation. | School, as heretofore in operation, fails of its ob- 
In the United States, public systems of instruc-| ject precisely to the extent in which it differs from 
tion were in existence long before Normal Schools the European ; and that as these failures are caus- 
were established. ‘he first was put in operation |ed by its entire dependence on State authority and 
by Massachusetts in 1839; since which time they | support, the remedy will consist in freeing it, as far 
have extended into New York, Connecticut, Mich- | as consistent with its great object, from that sup- 
igan, Rhode Island, New Jersey and Indiana as|port and authority. 
State Institutions; with private Institutions for} As to the preparation of a sufficiency of teach- 
the same purpose in a few other States. ‘There are |ers for the schools of a State, these two proposi- 
also governmental Normal Schools both in Upperitions seem to be almost self-evident: 1. That a 





city is not such as to prepare asufficient number of 
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normal school system which materially falls short 
of this, fails, to the extent of its short-coming, of 
the object of its creation; 2. That it is hopeless 
to expect any of the larger States to establish and 
support a sufficient number of Normal Schools to 
effect this object. These points, therefore, are 
taken for granted. 

In reference to the matter of Religion, it is equal- 
ly certain that no State government will or dare 
establish a ‘school, of any kind, in which direct in- 
struction in Religion shall be given. Still, it seems 
equally clear to us that no institution for the in- 
struction of the young, whose students are wholly 








in the care of its instructors and removed from) 


the control of their parents, ought to be sanctioned, 
unless religious instruction and observances are 
made a part of their studies and duties. In the 
day-school—be it common or pay school—there is 
not any absolute necessity for this inclusion ; be- 
cause, in that case, the pupil is within the control of 


his parent all the time, except some six hours a day 


for five or six days in the week. The remainder 
of the time is open for whatever religious instruc- 
tion the parent may give or cause to be given; that 
being exclusively his province and responsibility. 
But in the Academy, or the College, or the Nor- 
mal School, the case is different. There, the child 


or student is for months removed from the parent’s | 


care and control; and it would be an abuse of the 
trust reposed in the faculty of the institution, if he 
were to be deprived of all means, during his sojourn 
therein, of acquiring religious knowledge,—that be- 
ing as essentially a portion of his education as any 
other knowledge, and more so. 
cies of instruction may not be fully imparted in a 
State school, for the reasons already assigned, the 
exclusively State Normal School seems to be un- 
suited to the wants of the people of America, 
What school, then, is suited to those wants ?— 
Why, that school in which there shall be just 
enough of State authority to give it efficiency, and 
no more ; as much of individual enterprise as will 
give it economy, vigor and success in the manage- 
ment; with as munch of the Christian religion as will 
make it safe for the students, and of Christian libe- 


Now, as this spe- | 
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dence. Who ever heard a judicious parent object 
to sending his son to a Lutheran or an Episcopal, 
or a Presbyterian or a Methodist College, lest he 
might be proselyted? Noone. The desire to get 
students, always liberalizes without injuring, the 
religious portion of the studies and duties of such 
institutions ; and the result is injurious to no one. 
So of the proposed Normal Schools. While they 
will enlist the co-operation of all lovers of the com- 
mon schools and merit the confidence of all liberal 
Christians, there will be nothing in them to raise 
the suspicions of the most fastidious ; for it will be 
the interest as well as the duty of the Trustees to 
see to it that this shall be the case. 

In brief, the main features of this, which may be 
called the Pennsylvania Normal School, may be thus 
summed up:—l. Support by private means and en- 
terprise, with a sufficient degree of State authority 
to give dignity to the school and value to its diplo- 
ma; 2. Capacity, when all the schools are in ope- 
ration, to send forth well qualified Teachers for all 
the common schools in the State; 3. Opportunity 
| for so much religious culture as is indispensable to 
'a proper education of youth in a Christian land, 
without just offence to any; and 4, Full instruc- 
tion in the nature and form of our government, and 
of our duties as citizens. 
| When these are added to that high professional 
training, which is the primary object of every Nor- 
mal School, there would seem to be nothing pre- 
sent to offend or absent to be wished for. 
| Ao Sek ae 
|THOUGHTS ON THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE.-—No. 1. 

Some months ago the Editor of this Journal, in 
‘conversation with one of its contributors, hazarded 
the remark, that “an English Grammar of the Eng- 
lish language was yet to be written :’—meaning a 
|book for the use of the schools. That contributor 
‘referred to this opinion in one of his communica- 
tions, (vol. 6, page 53;) since which time several 
‘friends have desired to learn what was meant by the 
lexpression. In deference to this request, this and 


as many succeeding articles as the subject shall re- 


‘quire and leisure serve to prepare, will be devoted 


‘to the point. The writer never having had ar 








rality as will attract the confidence of all :—in a opinion on any subject without a reason of some sort 
word, just such a Normal School as the last Legisla- | to match it, the present purpose is, mainly, to ex- 
ture of this State contemplated and authorized, by | plain the reason for the opinion in question, to jus- 
the act of the 20th of May, 1857. itify himself. Ifthis be done suggestively—so as to 
In such aschool, all the elements of success seem |set others also to think—good and not harm may also 
to be united: State authority in sufficient degree |ensue, for the subject is one of general concern- 
to impart weight and value to its diplomas and} ment. 
honors; private means and watchfulness to sup-| This first article will be given to the statement of 
port, economise and govern its expenditures; the |some general principles and conclusions bearing oa 
same degree of talent and experience in its faculty |the whole question of Grammar. 
that could be procured for the most exclusive State} Zhe Grammar of a language is supposed to be 
Institution ; and withal, such a degree of safe reli-|that science which determines its nature and pro- 
gious instruction, as shall command general confi-| duces its laws, consistently with the general princi- 
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ples of language, as , modified by the peculiarities of 
the one which is its subject. A Grammar is the 
book which explains, or professes to explain, those 
laws and peculiarities, and give rules for the instruc- 
tion of the student. The science itself is as full and 
complete as the language to which it pertains. The 
book is just as full aud complete as were the wri- 
ter’s ideas of the nature of the language, and no 
more. Grammar, then, would seem to be a fixed 
science. Treatises on it may or may not be its cor- 
rect and reliable exponents. 

Again: the science of the English language is 
different from that of all other languages. This is 
not asserted as the mere truism that English is 
not French or German, Latin or Greek ; but in the 
sense of its structural peculiarities and differences 
from other tongues. These are, of course, found to 
distinguish every language, but they are the promi- 
nent feature of ours. The English is, in fact, a 
composite creature, with parts taken from so many 
lingual families, that it is impossible to tell whichis 
its nearest relation; but with a general form, so 
full, so strong, so pliant and so graceful, as to argue, 
did we not know the reverse, an original and inde- 
pendent formation. True, the historian may fix the 


that, heriiied, aletgrvet  Meloralls affects the one 
affects also the other. It is, in fact, a diversion of 
the national character and forces from their peen- 
| liar direction of development,—being, if to a lower 
point, a serious injury also. 

Moreover, it requires no argument to show that 
the nations using the English language have been 
and are in the van, in art, science and literature— 
in a word, civilization. If this be the case, and if 
the language be a perfect language,—that is, having 
all the parts and attributes necessary to a language 
|for the expression of thought, to as great extent as 
any other ;—if it be also different from all- others, 
yet peculiarly adapted to the genius and wants of 
the people using it; and if it have performed a pro- 
iminent part, and seem destined still to enact a 
leading part in the affairs of the world ;—if all this 
be so, then the case would seem to be made out, in 
favor of the culture of the language strictly and 
isolely in accordance with its own peculiar nature 
jand evident tendencies. So evident is this, that few 
\if any will gainsay the proposition. 

Still there is difference of opinion, not in refe- 
jrence to the existence or soundness of this principle 


‘itself, but on the question, whether it has or has not 











exact date of the first foreign infusion into its sim- | been violated -by the books of Grammar heretofore 
ple but vigorous elements; and the philologist, by jand yet used in the schools? This of course, brings 
calculation, can determine how many of its words | \up the whole point desired to be raised ; and in fu- 
eame from each contributing source, and which fur- ‘ture numbers of this series the affirmative side of 
nished the most. But the navigator—so to speak— | ‘the question will accordingly be taken. 

of the broad’ volume of its stream, finds, in a sud- | To prevent misunderstanding, it is proper to spe- 
den emergency, less of aid than is supposed, from leify that not all nor even the greater part of the 
this knowledge of mere currents or of their remote | rule s and modes for teaching the language, -now 
and diverse spring-heads. To be practical and safe, he | found in the books, is questioned. Onthecontrary, 


must descend the stream as it now is, not as a por-|it is admitted that by long and laborious experience, 


tion of it was at some former period, as may still be | our system of grammar has developed, in large num- 


in other lands. He must also see what is around him 
and know what is before him; or he is neither fit to 
pilot others nor protect himself. Leaving the figure, 
however,—the meaning is, that being different from 
all other languages, the attempt forcibly to conform 
it to any one or more of them, is an injury to it as 
a language, and an unphilosophical proceeding. 


For, further, the language of a people is not 


merely the medium for the expression of its thought. | 
It is much more. In its scope, flexibility, force and | 
depth, it is the guage—the standard—of the mind of | 
the nations using it for that purpose. And even be- 
yond this, when the interesting question is consid- 
ered: Whether the nature of the language itself 
may not have had a reflex and moulding influence 
upon the minds using it? we are brought also to 
the not sufficiently considered inquiry, as to the di- 
rect educuting agency of a nation’s language. Leav- 
ing these points, however, for the present, it is 
abundantly safe to assert, that there is an intimate 
relation between the grade and hue of a people's 
mind and the nature and state of its language; and 


bers, the true principles and laws of the language.— 
The object simply is to indicate, if possible, whence 
our difficulties have been derived, and how much of 
them still continue to embarrass the subject; and 
thus to lead more learned and qualified minds to 
turn in the true direction for, and to apply the rem- 
edy. 


REVIEW OF THE SUPERINTENDENCY—No, 4. 
DAUPHIN COUNTY, 








SALARIES. _ 








per No. of Scholars. | Months Taught. | Male. | Female. 

| 1853 ~ §.378 | 5 mos $21.47 | $15.11 
1855 9.455 4 * 20 days. 25 41 20.25 
1856 9.789 5 months. 26.28 | 20.69 
185" 57 10.3: ot 5 months. 25.00} 23.00 











~ On the whole, this is a better exhibit than was 
‘expected. ‘The low salary of the Superintendent, 
the bitter hostility in some districts to the office, 
and the disability of the officer to perform his duty, 
from sickness, the greater part of the first year, pro- 
mised little progress. Yet here is a fair average. 


The number of pupils in all the schools has regular 
ly increased ; the duration of instruction has been 
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maintained ; and the salaries of Teachers increase 
—those of females quite creditably. 

During the term, several meetings of the county 
association were held in different parts of the coun- 
ty; and latterly the examinations and visitations 
have been regularly attended to. The Superinten- 
dent is an experienced Teacher, but the salary was 
only $300, and the number of schools 184. 

DELAWARE COUNTY. 





SALARIES. 
‘a No. of Scholars. | Months Taught. | Male. | Female. 























1854 | 5.469 8 mos. 6 days. | $27.05 | $25.50 
1855 5.518 8mos.15 29.95 | 23.34 
1356 5.253 aa 30.74 | 24.54 
1857 5.219 | 8 mos. 30.55 | 24.87 


' Delaware was pretty well stirred up before the 
Superintendency was added to her means of improve 
ment. ‘I'he number of pupils in school, the duration 
of teaching and the salaries, in 1854, all show this. 
These were all quite creditable and left little room 
for addition. Yet the slight falling off under all the 
heads in 1857, except that of salaries of male Teach- 
ers, seems strange. There is probably inaccuracy in 
the statistics here; for the right spirit is known to 
be at work, and there should be, and no doubt is, an 
actual increase. The first incumbent (Dr. George 
Smith,) is second to no man in the State in devotion 
to the cause and ability to advance it. His succes- 
sor is an active, able, practical Teacher. The num- 
ber of schools 87, salary of Superintendent $500. 

During the term, county associations and insti- 
tutes met regularly, and other means were adopted 
to improve the Teachers and arouse the people.— 
The duties of the office were faithfully attended to, 
and the local feeling towards it is said to be quite 
favorable. 

ELK COUNTY. 


SALARIES. 








No. of Scholars. | Months Taught. | Male. | ‘emale. 
1853 817 | 5 mos. $21.75 | $10.80 
1855 1.001 5 * 15 days. 20.98 13.41 
1856 -934 5 * 22.03 14.45 
1857 1.028 5 « 24.00 | 16.87 














Elk has a small population and widely scattered. 
School operations are, therefore, difficult. But the 
results are, under the circumstauces, favorable.— 
Five months teaching are large for her means; and 
it is gratifying to see the salaries of female Teachers 
increased by more than one-half their amount in 
1853. Number of schools 32, Superintendent’s sa- 
lary, at first, only $75. One change in the office 
during the term. At least two county institutes 


‘were held, towards the expense of which the last 


(who is also the present) Superintendent largely con- 
tributed out of his slender salary. 
ERIE COUNTY. 











—| term, at a salary of $500. 





Erie—a comparatively rich and populous county 
—does not foot up as well as might be expected.— 
Though the salaries of her Teachers have gradually 
but moderately increased, her number of pupils and 
her duration of teaching have both fallen off, since 
1853. The reason can hardly be found in the cost 
of new school houses, for in 1853 she had 280 and 
in 1857, only 273. The Superintendent’s salary was 
$600 the whole term, and there was no change in 
the officer. 


What the means adopted, if any, to awaken the 
county during the term, we are unable to say, ex- 
cept that a county institute was held. Erie is a 
g'eat way off, and in educational matters has had 
little intercourse or community of feeling with the 
rest of the State. She probably has nqt gained by 
this estrangement. There seems to be abetter time 
coming, and it is none too soon. 


FAYETTE COUNTY. 








SAl ARIES. 
| No. of Scholars. | Months Taught. | Male. | Female. 
1853 9.003 4 months. $19.65 | $13.53 
1855 10.009 4 mos. 16 days. | 24.76 | 16.58 
1856 8.091 oe. 2 25.12] 18.16 
1857 | 9.875 4 months. 25.67 | 17.91 








Fayette is another county that has not come up 
to expectation. She does not show cheering figures. 
She started very spiritedly the first year of the office, 
and attracted attention, as one of the most promis- 
ing counties. This isseenin the difference between 
1853 and 1855 in the table. Since that time, either 
little advance or a failing off is seen. 
prepared for this, and hope the mistake is in the 
mode of calculating the results, The same intelli- 
gent officer was in the Superintendency the whole 
Number of schools 212 in 


We were not 


1857. 


During the first year there was an Institute or as- 
sociation, ard a local educational periodical was 
published. Latterly we have heard of neither. 


FOREST COUNTY. 

















SALARIES. 

No. of Scholars. | Months Taught. | Male. | Female. 

No report | for 1853 | or | 1884. 

1855 354 3 mos. 12 days. | $19.75 $9.33 
1856 329 ~ = oe 17.83 9.66 
1857 329 4 17.83 9.63 














What can be expected from a county fully one- 
third the size of Lancaster, with but 11 schools and 
only 329 children in them all? Truly they who 
subdue the wilderness, have claims on the rest of the 
world, on account of the privations they suffer. 

FRANKLIN COUNTY. 


SALARIES. 




















SALARIES, _--- at 6 Oe 

| No. of Scholars. | Months Taught. | sate. | Femate | No of Scholars. | Months Taught. | Male. | Female. 
1853 12.258 7 mos $19.10 | $ 7.23 | (853 | 10.139 ‘cas SSS O54 
1855 11.315 6 “ 21.81 9.27 | 1835 10.291 5 mos. 6 days. | 20.37] 17.02 
1856 10.192 6 66 22.82 10.23 | 1856 9.504 5 «© §& & 21.37 19.69 
1857 11.286 6 “ee 24.25 11.06 1857 10.310 Sues. 6 & | 21.46 1964 
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Franklin i is dmather of the counties that disap | 
point. The first year of the Superintendency show-_ 
ed an increase in every respect. Since then, there | 
has been so-little progress as hardly to be appreci 
able. During the term two incumbents, both prac: | 
tical teachers, were in office, and the salary, though, 
not liberal, was énough to impose the full discharge’ 
of duty on the officer, even as a matter of payment. 
for the services required. Schools 195 in 1857.—| 
Salary $600. 

Franklin is known to be a rich, populous and) 
intelligent county, and not usually blind to her own | 
interest; though in educational matters there seems | 
to be a defect somewhere. It is true that a couple| 
of attempts were made to hold associations or 
county meetings of teachers; but they seem not to| 
have been of the right kind. If there be no more} 
vigor in the administration of the office the pres-| 
ent than there was the first term, Franklin may be 
set down as lost to the Superintendency. She had) 
better see to it in time. 


FULTON COUNTY, 





SALARIES. 


| No. of Scholars. | Months Taught. | Male. | Female. | 











1854 2.291 3 mos. 4 days. $16.95 | $13.83 | 
1855 1.972 4 mos. 12 days. | 20.29] 18.50 
1856 1.968 4 months. 17°55 18.00 
1857 2.292 4 | 18. 32 17.00 














This is another of the counties in which upeven-| 
ness of surface and other local difficulties, are in the} 
Yet the office has| 


way of rapid school progress. 


about held its own. This with 62 schools and a sala- | 
ry of $100. is probably as much as could have been | 


expected. One Institute is known to have been 
held—perhaps more. 


GREENE COUNTY. 


| wo. of Scholars. 


SALARIES. 











1853 | 4.785 4 months. | $17.58 | $10.72 

1855 6.542 4 -“ 22.1) 16.40 
1856 6.386 4 mos. | day. 28.85 17.01 
1857 6.788 ‘e “pe 23.60 | 16.58 








Another of the far-a-way corner counties, with 
little affinity for the rest of the State. 
is not only no falling off, but some progress ;—that 
in Teachers salaries being quite perceptible. Super- 
intendent’s salary $250. with 159 schools in 1857.— 
No Institutes or other means for improving teach- 
ers or interesting the community heard of. 

HUNTINGDON COUNTY. 





~ tap > cae. 
Months Taught. | Male. | Female. 








No. of Scholars. 














1854 | 6.514 4 mos. 12 days. | $20.31 | $15.21 
1855 7 246 4 months. 24.83 17 75 
1856 7.690 4 mos. 2 days. 25. 71 18.89 
1857 7.807 | 4 months, |} 25. 9.39 __19.12 











Huntingdon may be called an average of ‘the re-| 
sult of the Superintendency, during the first term.—| 
While many counties are better, many also are! 
worse. She keeps up a small increase in the number! 


of pupils, loses a little in the duration of teaching, 


Months Taught. | Male. | Female, | 


Still there 


and adds moderately to her suathing salaries. Still, 


| she ought to have done better. The fact that there 


was a change in the officer during the term (both 
teachers, though) and that the salary was but $300, 
is somewhat of an excuse. Schools 174 in 1857. 
'T'wo county Institutes, we think, were held, with 
several district Institutes or meetings. There are 
many good school men in Huntingdon. If their 
energies could be aroused and made te act in con. 


cert, she might be put near the head of the colamn. 


NOTES ON THE REVIEW. 
When we began the task of presenting the results 
'of the first term of the County Superintendency, it 


was with the full expectation that all would not be: 


pleased. Fifty two years experience of this world’s 
ways had taught that lesson. Still, somebody, it 
|seemed to us, was to do it; and as others did not» 
we made up our minds to the task. In addition to 
the reason already given, viz: that the public hada 

right to know the past results of the measure, we 
‘felt that the process might also probably tell on the 
future, as a stimulus in the way of improvement.— 
| We wished, moreover, to test the accuracy of the 
school statistics as annually published; knowing 
\that they might go forth, inaccurately, for years, as 
|mere generalizations; but that when applied as 
—|tests of individual merit, their errors, if any, would 


soon be exposed. 

In all this we have been, to our hearts content, 
; successful; for we are “in the thick of it.’ We 
|shall however go on to the end; satisfied that the 
proceeding is right and will end right. In the mean 
| time, no public notice will be taken of the numer- 
ous letters received on the subject, unless they cor- 
|rect on reliable ground, some error of fact into 
| which we may have fallen, or some mistake of fig- 
5 | ures into which official statistics may have led us. 
In both cases the amende will be fully and promptly 
' made ;—as for example : 


The late Superintendent of Chester co., states that 
he “taught eight years in common schools and nearly 
| two terms in an Academy ;” and he is therefore dis- 
obliged that we designated him as not having been 
“a modern practical Teacher,” 


The reason for our 
opinion was, that we had seen him at the head of 
a County Institute, and did not see him perform any 
‘act, while we were present, that looked like a prac- 
| tical knowledge of the art and science of teaching. 
| We had been informed that he had “ taught school,’ 
but seeing none of the tact, life and aptness to teach 
| that distinguish the “ modern practical teacher” from 
| the old “schoolmaster,” wecould not class him with 
the one, and did not wish to put him withthe other. 
But the facts, no doubt, are as he has stated. 

The Superintendent of Cambria also complains— 
not of us, but—of the official figures for 1857. He 
states, and gives the facts to establish the point, that 
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still, 






























here the duration of teaching in 1857, was fully 4 months | trict, at this place. Edinboro is a thriving village, 
oth 12 days. This materially alters the case in his fa- jn Erie county, located twenty miles south from Erie, 
300, vor, by turning the tables the other way on a most on the plank road running from Erie to. Meadville, 
857. important point. \in Crawford county. It contains a population of 
vith ‘ One of the Superintendents of Clinton, during about 600; is situated on the margin of a beautiful 


are the first term, says: “ there never were 5000 pupils Lake; surrounded by a rich and luxuriant farming 


heir in the common schools of this county, and previous country, and peopled with a hardy, intelligent yeo- 
on to the last (1857) report there were not 4000; yet manry, in whose countenances glows the vigor of 


mn. all the children of the proper age go toschool. ‘The health and happiness. 
; table is also erroneous as to the average time taught.| The ten acres of land required by the act have been 
Every one of the districts has at least four months secured at a cost of $1500. The soil is dry, with an 


its if school—Lock Haven ten—and three fourths of the undulating surface, beautifully adapted for play 
it others over four; some six, but mostly five.” It grounds and garden. 
be: i would seem safe, then, to put the teaching at 5, The building now completed is 40 by 50 feet with 


d’s months ; this, with the correction of the number in| wings 10 by 24 feet, for entrance aad stairway, all 











it ' school in 1856, shows quite a progressive and credi-' two stories high, of 14 feet each; containing six re- 
ot» : table sheet for Clinton. ‘citation rooms, all well arranged for light, heat and 
to a TT Sa |ventilation ; and cost $3500. In style of architee- 
da Ofhial ‘ture it will compare favorably with any building in 
we ithe country. The other buildings necessary to com- 
he f DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, ? ply with the law, will be put under contract in a 
- § Harrispurc, January, 1858. § short time, the necessary arrangements for the same 
he f TO SUPERINTENDENTS. ‘being nearly complete. 

i Orthography:—The schedule of mistakes by which to mark | r , — a <a 
ng Orthography in the Provisional certificate, me.tioned in the | We purpose erecting our building 50 by 6 8 et, 
as last number of the Journal, was not intended as a standard | with six additional recitation rooms below; with a 

to which Superintendents should conform ; but was merely | 1, Dewees SLY pee fee r 4 
as referred to, in reply to complaints, as one of which Teach- | Hall or Lecture room above, with an area of 50 by 
ld ers had no right to complain.® It is extremely indulgent, in- | 70 feet, and 20 feet story, which will seat comfort- 

stead of severe. The State Superintendent, were he an ex- | . 9 ve have plans and specifi- 
aminer, would not be inclined to mark a certificate No. 1 jably 1000 adults. Also, we have p yk Pa 
it, in Orthography, unless every word was correctly spelled ; | Cations, for the lodging and boarding hall, which 
re but in @ majority of the counties this would probably be | wil] contain a dining hall 36 by 70 feet, with kitch- 
regarded as oppression, and it is therefore not positively en- | ORG : , 
1e joined. jens and parlors for family use, together with one 
in Neither was it intended to confine examinations in Or-| hundred and fifty lodging rooms for students, all 
thography to this merely mechanical process of spelling; | nas , F ‘lati Thi 
r- for spelling is only a part of orthography. Superintendents | well arranged far heat, light and ventilation. 1s 
» should ascertain the Teachers general knowledge of the | building stands on the road one hundred feet by 


elementary sounds of the letters; and applicants who com-| , “ae e Se: ae 
0 plain that examinations are too severe, because this is re- | Ninety back, in the form of a hollow square, or an 
. quired, only proclaim their own deficiency. It would be/ opening in the center on the back side, twenty-eight 


r~ | 

> much more prudent and profitable for them to quietly devote | oi : 
thendaaives study, to lmapndite thietinkene pa ord points | by fifty-four feet for the admission of light; all to be 

y where they had failed. |four stories high, with a cellar underneath thirty-six 

Notes of Visitation:—The publication by Superintendents, |}. fifty-four feet. All of the buildings wil), I think 

inthe county papers, of critical notes of visitation, with | y y tse " ey ' ? 

t the name of each school and teacher, and a public ex-| be finished in the course of the next eighteen 
posure, in this form, of the defects discovered in each, is 1e- | months, and the school be ready for examination as 

y garded, however well meant and accurate, as injudicious ’ ; 

andunadvisable. Experience shows it to be calculated to | the law directs. 

‘ pa on nea) en spt and er pe rise os strong} The building now completed was dedicated on the 
prejudices, if not opposition to the office of County Superin- F , ; ar ORS aaa 

; tendent as well as to its incumbent. Whatever of good is 14th, to the c.use of education, with interesting and 








found in the schools-can with great propriety and advantage 
be publicly announced, but defects in the teaching or gov- 
ernment of the school should be kindly pointed out to the 
teather privately ; and other defects brought to the notice 
of directors in the same way. Descriptions of schools and 
teaching, where neither the school or teacher are specified, 
can be made to serve an excellent purpose in illustrating 


general principles, and do not come within the restrictions | . I -erv respectfully vours 
enjoined above; but even they require much tact and cau- school. Se am Yate Ewe le 4 a 
tion. Dec. 1857. C. W. Twicuen.. 


Original Communications. 











EDINBORO NORMAL SCHOOL. 
How. Tuomas H. Burrowes :—I propose to give 
a short account of the efforts being made to secure 
the location of the Normal School, for the 12th dis- 






























imposing ceremonies, The school opens on the 
Normal plan, under the guidance of J. R. Werri- 
man, A. M., as Principai, assisted by competent 
teachers. About fifty Normal pupils were in at- 


|tendance the first day, and about sixty in the model 





MERCER COUNTY. 

Mr. Burrowes: If a good Institute is any evi- 
dence of the efficiency of a County Superintendent, 
the two weeks’ Institute now being held in Clarks- 
ville, attended by at least one hundred Teachers, 
with Prof. Allen, of McKean co., as principal in- 
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structor, proves that C. W. Gillfillen, the worthy Sa- | boast of great wealth as yet; and consequently the 
perintendent of Mercer, is highly meritorious. number of mills on the dollar for tax, is pretty high. 

This is the third, as well as the best Teachers’ |So high, at least, that the same rate in Lancaster 
Institute, I have visited within two years in this|county would keep public schools going all the 
county. The instruction, as it should be, is chiefly | while. Notwithstanding this, the people are willing 
elementary, and the attention of the teacher pupils |to go ahead; for they are beginning to know that 
truly commendable. ‘They seem to fully understand ‘education is of great importance, and that its ac- 
that attention is the condition of knowledge. | quisition must be paid for. They are beginning to 

The manner exhibited for conducting class recita- know, too, that those teachers who have a good 
tions in spelling, reading, mental arithmetic, &c., is stock of it always on hand, can afford to sell in re- 
such as will be of practical utility in the district |ality a great deal cheaper; and every body is cry- 
schools. A meeting embracing as much intelligence ing out “down with the third rate teachers.” As an 
and ready, active, teaching ability as the Clarksville ‘evidence of this, let me say that we have only one 
Institute, is seldom met in Western Pennsylvania. ‘hundred and eighty schools to be taught; and out 


Mr. Gilfillen proposes to hold Institutes at two, 
other places in his county, during the month of De-| 
cember. If they do as well as this one is doing, the | 
Teachers of Mercer county will deserve a “ boost,” | 
and old fogyism may as well “ cave in.” 

Clarksville, November, 1857. Visiror. | 
| 

LUZERNE COUNTY. 

Mr. Eprror: Having closed ‘the labors of Au- 
tumn, and entered upon the work of school visita- 
tion, I deem it proper to give you a word in refer- 
ence to our present condition and future prospects. 

Our drills and associations last fall were attended | 
by more than our usual numbers, and with more 
than ordinary interest and success. School diree- 
tors and parents feel a deeper interest in regard to 
the qualifications of their teachers. They seem to 
think that good teachers at rather a high price, are 
better than poor ones at a very low price. There ate, 
however, exceptions to this feeling in several districts 
of our county. 

One of the most pleasing indications of school re- 
form, which has been developed among us during 
tbe past year, is the unusually large number of new 
school houses that have been erected, Most of these 
have been built according to the most approved 
modern style,—neat, convenient and comfortable.—— 
The new school house at Scranton, which, by the 
way, is the most splendid School building of any 
kind in the county,—will be dedicated on the first 
of January next. A building for public school pur- 
poses and of the same dimensions, is in progress of 
erection at Hyde Park, and will soon be completed. 
The School Directors of White Haven Boro’ have 
recently started a Graded School under the super- | 
vision of E. W. Rogers. It is giving not only gen- | 
eral, but very good satisfaction. 

Such, in a word are our present, prospects; and 
we shall endeavor to keep pace with our sister coun- 
ties in educational progress. Luzerne. 

December, 1857. 











SOMERSET CO. 


of the teachers of them, about one hundred and 
fifty attended school this fall. 

We had two prominent schools for preparation, 
besides several others. Our former Superintendent, 
Mr. Stutzman, had a school at the village of New 
Centreville, of the proceedings of which I can say 
nothing. Our present Superintendent, Mr. Miller, 
opened an Institute about the middle of August, at 
Freeburg, and kept it open for ten weeks. It was 
well attended ; end during its session we were visit- 
ed by Prof. F. A. Allen, who stayed with us. but 
one week; yet during his short stay he told us a 
great many good things. May he long live and re- 
main as a good model for teachers to pattern after. 

It would be useless to attempt to give an account 
of all the proceedings of our Institute ; but we can 
say that our teachers went out to their vocations in 
good heart, and with a fervent devotion to the great 
cause of education. 

I will close by saying that the Superintendency 


works well in this county. 
Epwarp L, WAtcxKER. 





LANCASTER COUNTY, 
HER LATE INSTITUTE AND A GLANCE AT HER EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRESS, 


[The large, earnest and suggestive Institute, held 
in the city of Lancaster from the 14th to the 19th 
of December, cannot be passed over wholly in si- 
lence. That 275 Teachers should be together for 
such a purpose, from a single county, and that they 
should disperse with the feeling of full success, is an 
event of speaking import. Yet, where to begin or 
how to tell what was done and said, is the difficulty. 


'In fact it is a hopeless task. To fix some of the 


results and the steps by which they were attained, 
seems to be the only alternative left. According- 
ly the following able and philosophical review of the 
whole matter, with its causes and effects; has been 
prepared by the County Superintendent, who so 
happily conceived and so ably guided the whole plan 
and its operation. Would that we could present 
our readers with many such eductions of right con- 


Mr. Burrowss: Allow me, through your columns, clusions from the elements for them, that ex:st eve- 


to say a little about Somerset county. We cannot! 


rywhere around. Ep.] 
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In retrospecting the history of school life and 
school progress in Lancaster county, it will be found 
that whatever has been achieved has been won amid 
the stern tests of experience. Having no definite 
plans before us, we permitted ourselves to be steered 
by the pressure of our wants. There was no effort 
made to have a certain system of methods engrafted 
upon the schools, at once ;—mainly, perhaps, because 
no one was capable of devising such a system, and 
secondarily because being premature it would have 
failed. Each one waited patiently the indications 
of the times, and hoped through more light to ob- 
tain clearer views and better machinery. 


The first signs of movement and life among us 
were seen in the assembling together, here and there, 
of a few pioneer teachers to talk over their difficul- 
ties, hardships and wrongs, and receive mutual sym- 
pathy to strengthen them anew for duty. Out of 
this, as early as 1851, grew a stronger movement, re- 
sulting in the formation of a County Educational 
Society, which afterwards proved the fruitful moth- 
er of much offspring. This first effort at associated 
labor was feeble indeed, but time and fostering cir- 
cumstances have made it to grow and strengthen,un- 
tilit has become one of our fixed institutions. Yet its 
first meeting was so insignificant, that no one would 
father the anonymous call which assembled it. Its 
roll now numbers hundreds. 


From this parent society sprung, as the first born, 
the County Institute during the winter of 1852.— 
When we convened, we all felt that something was 
wanting,—but pone knew how to supply it. As a 
guarantee against total failure, we had imported 
some foreign aid and upon it we mainly leaned.— 
The sessions were occupied by lectures, speeches, 
talks, essays, &c., interspersed with stories and 
anecdotes; and thus between drowsing and laughing 
the time passed. We agreed good had been done; but 
still each man went home disappointed as to the 
amount, and at a loss to specify the kind. 

The next year another experiment was made witb 
only middling success ;— and there began to pre- 
vail a feeling among the teachers that County Insti- 
tutes were not of so much value, as had been as- 
serted. 

The following year, the experiment was tried in 
another form and with much more success. The 
County Institute was broken up into local ones and 
distributed over the county. The principal features 
of progress in this experiment were an entire de- 
pendence on home teachers, and consequently in- 
structions adapted more toe the school room. So 
successful did it prove that out of it budded the 
germ of undoubted promise; and the following 
spring a three months County Institute was organ- 
ized, which was immediately succeeded by the pre- 
sent permanent Normal School. 


Many now supposed that the necessity for a Coun- 
ty Institute no longer existed ; and accordingly one 
annual meeting was omitted. A year’s experience, 
however, proved that it had not done all its work, 
and it was called again into life. The only new 
feature introduced into the exercises of the Insti- 
tute of 1856, was the appointment of a number of 
teachers to prepare short papers on practical sub- 
jects assigned them, to be read and discussed during 
the evening sessions. 


This seemed to unlock a new field to ambition; 
and the evening discussions, carefully watched, be- 
came not only the most interesting and popular but 
also the most instructive. The experiment was 
completely successful ; and thus a new feature was 
permanently engrafted upon the County Institute. 
Yet, whilst the teachers generally professed them- 
selves satisfied with the exercises of this Institute, 
it was still evident something was wanting :—The 
teacher heard too much and did too little. 

Hence, at the meeting just terminated, another ex- 
periment was attempted. An Institute of well nigh 
three hundred persons was broken up into six 
classes, each one having a leader appointed from 
their ranks to conduct the exercises in the appoint- 
ed rooms. The object proposed was not so much, at- 
tainment of greater proficiency in any branch taught, 
as the comparison of methods of teaching and from 
this comparison the selection of the best. Thus 
great uniformity in methods will be attained through- 
out the county. 

Of course the perfect ideal was not attained by 
the first attempt; but our most sanguine hopes were 
more than realized, and the experiment proved tri- 
umphantly successful. The teachers expressed 
themselves, now, fully satisfied with the results of 
the Institute, and ask for no more reform. 


As it now stands, a County Institute is designed 

to effect three things :—first, drill and comparison 
of methods during the morning sessions ;—secondly, 
lectures upon and discussion of the theory and sci- 
ence of teaching during the afternoon sessions ;— 
thirdly, essays and discussions upon practica! du- 
ties and difficulties of the teacher, during the even- 
ing sessions :—relying upon home material for all 
our work. 
This seems to make a perfect programme, and the 
teacher who faithfully attends upon exercises like 
these, cannot fail to receive benefit in many points. 
We have now attained a point from which we look 
back proudly to our first feeble attempts. It has 
taken six long years of blindness and mistakes to 
teach us what we have learned. We do not repent 
of it. We will value it only the more highly. At 
the same time, we hold ourselves ready to receive 
any new light and adopt any better plans. 





The influence for good of these Institutes is hard 
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to estimate. We have frequently, at our public ex-| government, matters of business occupied the re- 
aminations, been made to rejoice when we have seen ae ng ohat cvenik ie tectitcte wan Yavoied 
, om : n Wednesday eveni e Ins aw 
what they are doing for our Teachers. I robably| by an address from R. Surroy, Esq., of Clarion.— 
three fourths of the Teachers in the county attend) The association was delighted and benefitted by the 
them; and if they do nothing more they will keep/ address, and a hearty vote of thanks was returned 
them from going backward a he acer of the evening, die mbeanaene ae 
igh 2s : sion, a committee w Mr. Svr- 
Thus it will be seen that our necessities have set | row for a copy for publication. Mr. McEvuose 
to work three agencies, which constitute the present | closed a discussion on “Parental Co-operation,” re- 
educational machinery of our county. Altering| viewing somewhat closely some of the theories that 
somewhat the order of the origin, we reckon, first,| 4d been advanced,and making out a clear and emi- 
Me Sa , | nently practical course for the teacher. 
the District association,—small in members, but | Thursday evening, Mr. Wardell made a verbal 
adapted to go out into nooks and corners—the hills| report on “School Houses and their Furniture.”— 
and valleys—and stimulate even the most backward | He was followed py our Renu. poperineen teh and 
and ignorant to make some effort at self-improve-| pe Sart Pee are pose? Shot . Sutates Gas gett 
ment. Many here are taught to know their defi-| ully exposed. Mien Sf...» Maser: eded am essay 
ciencies and prompted to make exertion tu redeem| on “ Physical Education.” 
their character. From the small circle of the Dis-| Elder FLower was then called upon and in his 
trict Association they venture, secondly, into the) happy way hit many things ; eapectally the three 
; ; : | hundred dollar salary of the County Superintendent. 
County Institute, where they receive still deeper | Mr. Merenpirn, on behalf of the Normal Class, 
impressions of what is required to make a Teacher, | claimed the privilege of introducing a subject not 
and how much they fail to meet these requirements. | found upon the programme. He briefly reviewed 
At Bis cas O finally. handed over to the| the exercises that had preceded the meeting of the 
ttn tein, treeers:, pew . — 0 '° Institute—alluded to} the benefits that had been 
Normal School, to complete the work. Thus each) derived from the instructions so freely and laborious- 
ly given by the County Superintendent. He stated 


occupies its separate field, and yet each acts in) he Vounty 
beautiful harmony with the others. that as a testimonial of respect and esteem, the mem- 





Much more might be said about the kiudred offi- 
ces of these azencies, but enough time has already 
been consumed, We wait for future years to devel- 


bers of the Normal Class had procured a book which 
'they would now present. A committee of ladies 
then presented the book, which proved to be a copy 
of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, magnificently 





2 ic we Tha ; , 
op new improvements and render the old ones more covered and embroide ed. lhe presentation was 
efficient C responded to by Mr. M’Gonacie with much feeling. 

cient. ; 


To him this evidence of good feeling on the part of 
the teachers, must have been highly gratifying. It 
most certantly reflects great honor upon those teach- 
|ers, who had thus evinced the spirit of improvement 


| by their attendance on the class, and who thus, in 
CLARION CO. NORMAL SCHOOL & INSTITUTE. such a delicate and appropriate manner, gave evi- 


Our Strattonville friends seem to have had a live-| dence of their gratitude. 
ly time in educational matters, during last month.—| The Institute continued its session until the close 
At the call of the County Superintendent, a respee-| of the week. During its continuance the ladies in 
table number of teachers assembled there on the) attendance were entertained by the people of Strat- 
14th of October, for a drill of two weeks. This was| tonville, who for hospitality and interest in the 
carried on harmoniously ard successfully—the at-| cause of education cannot be excelled. At the close 
tendance during the last week being about thirty.—!| of the sessions, acommittee of the citizens waited 
The people of the village seemed much interested, | upon the Institute, soliciting that the next meeting 
and visited the school during the last five days in| might be held in that borough.—Clarion Banner. 
considerable numbers. 

The school was closed on the 26th, and the Coun- McKEAN CO. TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 
ty Institute commenced on the 27th of October—| A Teachers’ Institute for McKean co., was or- 
Near fifty teachers were in attendance. The Super-| ganized at Smethport, on Thursday, Oct. 29, 1857, 
intendent was assisted during the two first days by! at 10 o’clock, A. M.., by appointing L. R. Wisner, 
Samuet McExuo 8, Esq.. Superintendent of Jeffer-| President and J. F. Cone, Secretary. 
son county. ‘The day sessions were occupied by} An order of exercises was next presented, viz:— 
lectures on the different branches commonly taught| 1, Opening exercises, including calling the roll and 
in our schools, reports on the best methods of | teacher’s responding by repeating a portion of Scrip- 
teaching different subjects, and general discussion.| ture. Prayer and music on the melodeon and sing- 
The evening sessions were held in the M.E. Church,|ing, 2. Mental Arithmetic. 3. Penmanship. 4. 
which was generally filled. Excellent music—vocal| Reading. 5. Recess. 6. School government. 7. 
and instrumental—was in attendance, which at in-| Orthography. 8. Music and adjournment. 
tervals discoursed sweet harmony. ‘To the ladies} Aprernooy.—l. Music. 2. Mental Arithmetic. 
and gentlemen who thus favored the Association, 3, Geography. 4. Grammar. 5, Recess. 6. Spell- 
the thanks of the members are certainly due. On|jing. 7, Miscellaneous. 8. Close with music. 
Tuesday evening, Mr. Boyer reported on “Vocal; [According to this programme the Institute con- 
Music in Common Schools.” Many arguments! tinued ‘ten working days in session; and, judging 
were adduced in favor of its introduction, all of | from the journal, in the best feelings and with the 
which seemed to be favorably received by the teach-| promise of the happiest results. We find no account, 
ers presen’ After a general discussion on school! interesting at a distance, of the many good things 
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no doubt said and done; but the following resolu-|scholar’s dislike to the study of Grammar. Skill 
tions were adopted at the close :] must be exercised in teaching the small scholar.— 

Wuereas, We, teachers of McKean co. have met | Lead the pupil almost to the point and let him catch 
for the purpose of improvement in the art of teach-/|the ideahimself; but beware of doing it by what 
ing and for the advance of the general good of the, Page calls “the drawing out process.” Suid the 


common schools of this county, and do hereby submit |“ young head” should not be puzzled with too nice 


the following : |distinctions. Lectured and exercised the class 
Resolved, That we deem it highly important that upon Analysis and Parsing. 
a Teachers’ Institute be held in this county, at least | WRITTEN ARITHMETIC BY MR. COONS. 
once in each year, where all the teachers, under the! He began with the primary priaciples, illustrating 
direction of the County Superintendent, may acquire his manner of teaching, explaining himself and like- 
better knowledge of their profession. wise questioning members of the class. 
Resolved, That we regret the absence of many of | READING BY MR, BATES. 
our fellow-teachers in this county; that they have| To be a good reader, the individual must be able 
lost this opportunity for improvement by the mutual to discover the thought and sentiment of the pieces. 
exchange of ideas upon the different methods of |The voice likewise must be cultivated. During this 
teaching; thus failing to show by attendance, that course of instruction the teacher exercised the class 
they are live teachers, determined to keep up with on pronunciation and style, teaching both by pre- 
the times. |cept and example. By request, he read several se- 
Resolved, That we, as teachers, consider it essen- | lect pieces during the session. 
tial for our own advancement, and the prosperity of | MUSIC IN COMMON SCHOOLS BY MR. JONES. 
those under our care, that directors fulfil the re-| Said the heart needs education, and music has a 
quirements of the law in visiting schools. powerful influence upen it. Music is necessary asa 
Resolved, That the welfare of our schools earn-|healthful exercise. It clears the mind and ener- 
estly calls for a change of text books, and especially | gizes the whole being. Showed that its introduction 
a thange of Readers. into Common Schools was both practicable and ne- 
Resolved, That as our County Superintendent has |cessary. Yet the Lecturer was very far from saying, 
examined and approves of Sargent’s Series of Read-|that a regular course of instruction should be given 
ers and Spellers, we would invite the attention of |in this branch in our Common Schools. He simply 
directors to the same. | urged that a few simple rounds and sentimental songs, 
Resolved, That the directors should provide Out-|should be interspersed with the other exercises of 
line Maps, an Elocutionary Chart, and Webster’s| the school, at such times as the teacher might deem 
unabridged Dictionary, for every school in the coun-|best. By way of practical illustration, Mr. Jones 
ty. made an experiment with theclass, which he left in 
Resolved, That female teachers should receive a/high spirits. 
compensation equal to that of males, holding the | 





ORTHOGRAPHY BY MISS SCULL. 

same grade of certificate. The teacher began with the definition of language, 
Resolved, That the true teacher will not be con- pa drilled the class principally upon the elemental 

fined to text books and certain rules, but will teach | sounds of the English alphabet. 

thoroughly the principle, that their pupils may be | WRITING BY MR, SEARS. 


able to give the why, rather, than the “ because the 
book says so.” 

Resolved, That the thanks of the members of this 
Institute are tendered to Rev. J. Hendrick, Prof. 
Kenyon, J. C. Backus, Esq., W. D. Lynahan and 
others, for their kindness in visiting this Institute, 
and for the valuable instruction they have given us, 
both in practical illustrations, and public lectures. 
That we will ever remember them with gratitude, 
and cordially invite them to visit us again. 

Resolved, That our thanks are due to our Super- 
intendent, for his cheering visits during the sum- 
mer, also for the laudable zeal which he has mani- 
fested, in his endeavors to promote the cause of 


Said carelessness was the only apology forso many 
poor writers. Gave afew principles upon the board. 
GEOGRAPHY BY MR. THICKSTUN, 

This interesting and important branch, he said, 
was grossly neglected. It should fill a more prom- 
inent place in the catalogue of study. Said that 
although our text books were by no means perfect, 
teachers should be far from complaining of them to 
their scholars. Showed the evil effects of such a 
course. In using the book, the teacher should throw 
in original ideas. He regarded Mapping, History 
and Geology as indispensable aids in the study of 
Geography. 

MENTAL ARITHMETIC BY MISS SCULL, 








Education during the present session of this Insti- 
tute. J. F. Cone, 

S. O. Tenny, 

P.S. Aen, 

Newt Ensten, 

Otty Irons, 

Hannan Simpson, 

Committee on Resolutions. 


The teacher gave examples to the class, calling 
upon individuals to solve them, and with the class 
criticised the solutions. 

PHYSIOLOGY BY MR. MERRIMAN, 

Showed the necessity of Physiology to the pre- 
servation ofthe health of both teacher and scholars, 
Said it should be taught by every teacher; and 
those whose time would allow, should introduce some 
text book on the subject. During his course of in- 
struction, the teacher spoke more particularly 
on Respiration and Digestion ; showing the danger 
of breathing impure air, of restricting the action of 
the chest, and intemperate habits, as for instance, 
washing down food with tea and coffee. 

ALGEBRA BY MR. JONES, 

The teacher said that Algebra was the hook by 
which we reach out into the vast ocean of thought 
to catch a bright, golden idea. Regarded it as the 
completion of all mathematics. In the demenstra- 





CRAWFORD CO. TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


Sarcertown, Nov. 2, 1857. 

Organized in the Academy at 2, Pp. . 

There were about seventy teachers present, and 
the session, we trast, one of profit and interest. 

GRAMMAR BY MR. MERRIMAN, 

The teacher said Grammar was an important yet 
very much neglected branch. Spoke of the neces- 
sity of the teacher being thordughly qualified. As 
a general faet, the teacher is the sole cause of the 
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tion of principles, he showed the beauty of Algevra 
at the expense of Arithmetic. 
ARCHITECTURE BY MR. BATES, 
Said Architecture was not a fine but a useful art. 
Drawing is both interesting and useful to children. 
, Gave a sketch on the board, with explanations, of 
the five different orders of Architecture, at the same 
time requesting the class to copy with their pencils, 
One of the teachers incidentally remarked that, 
leaving out the r?sound in the pronunciation of 


words, had been found to have originated with the 


hod carriers of London City. 

Three Essays were read on the following sub- 
jects : 

Schools and School Houses of Crawford—by Miss 
I. H. Gelvin, 

The Teacher’s Influence—by Miss Fanny Lyon. 

Who is sufficient for these things ?—by Miss Liz- 
zie Thickstun, 

DISCUSSIONS. 


Resolved, That teachers should have jurisdiction | 
over their pupils, from the time they leave home in their fellow beings ? 


the morning until they return in the evening. 
Diseussed by Messrs. Merriman, Maloney, Bly- 


stone, Wilson and others, who generally were of the | 
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ed. 
jall this expense? 





interest taken in the welfare of the schools, that 
there is in political and monetary affairs; yet he 
was glad to see so many of the citizens here. 

Said school houses had not kept kept pace with 
other improvements. Notwithstanding, we see a 
marked change in both schools and school houses. 
In comparison with the school houses in some 
of the Eastern States, he would speak with pride of 
those in some of the towns of Crawford. Still, in 
many of our districts they are not what they should 
be. 

The lecturer exhibited and explained some plans 
for both common and graded school houses, calling 
particular attention to the seating. The plans 
combined two essential features—cheapness and 
utility. Showed the expediency of graded schools 
in villages where more than one school house is need- 
But some are ready to ask, what is the use of 


The speaker would ask, why do not our citizens 
dwell in tents and holes in the ground, like some of 
Ignorance and barbarism on 


ithe one hand, and knowledge and civilization on the 


other go hand in hand. 
Those who complain of the disbursment of the 


opifiion that the teacher should have the preroga- funds, should go to the polls and see that the prop- 


tive which is given him by law, yet the parent er officers are elected. 


If a district does not con- 


should co-operate nd not shoulder all the responsi-| tain six honest men, it is a pity. 


bility upon the teacher. | 


The lecturer closed with an appeal to the teach- 


Resolved, That Prizes should not be given as in-| ers, to endeavor to make each class your best class, 


centives to study. 


| Beware of false security. 


The teacher is bound to 


This resolution was discussed by W. C. Richard do all in his power, and under imperative obliga- 
on the Affirmative, and M. Wilson on the Negative. | tions not to indulge in excesses out of school.— 


Question—Should Teachers attend evening parties | 
and sleigh rides, during their term of school ? 

The discussion on this question was carried on by | 
Messrs. Sackett, Jones, Thickstun, Coder and oth- 
ers. Some of the older members of the Institute 
d: ew the reins pretty tightly on some of us youngsters, | 
who love “agood time” occasionally. 

Resolved, That a thorough practical knowledge of 
Mental Philosophy should be an indispensable, qual- | 
ification of the commen school teacher. 

Birchard, Jones, Compton and all others who 
spoke, heartily supported the resolution; and gene- 


the acquisition of the requisite knowledge. 
Resolved, That Crawford county is deeply inte- 


| apparent. 


rally regarded the text book as an important aid to ponders. of Creaton, thousands of years, as of only 


This, though it might not be palatable, he cor- 
|sidered wholesome doctrine. 


LECTURE bY A. B. RICHMOND, ESQ. 
Subject— Animal Life of the Pre Adamite Earth. In 


| Opening, the speaker to alluded the interest connect- 
\ed with the Organic and Inorganic History of the 
| World, past and present. 


He regarded Geology as established upon a se- 


cure basis. 


The discrepancy between it and the Bible is only 
Said we have as good a right to translate 


ty-four hours in length. 
He pictured to us a sea of huge monsters, peopling 


rested in the establishment of a Normal School the briny flood long beforethe Adamic Creation.— 


within its limits, and that from its central position | 
in the Twelfth District, from its ready accessibility 
for surrounding counties, from its healthy locality, | 
and from its various other advantages, is eminently | 
qualified to become the seat of an Institution for! 
the Professional training of Teachers. 

Mr. Sears supported the Resolutions strongly.— | 
He said the teachers of this Normal District need- | 
ed the training of a Normal School. Selfinterest; 
our central locality in the Normal District, and our | 
institutions, all point to Crawford for the seat of 
this Institution. 

Mr. Thickstun spoke of a manner in which the 
house might be built, so as to meet the reqnirements 
of the law, and yet save much expense. 

Prof. Williams urged that teachers needed pecu- 
liar qualifications, as well as Divinity and Law stu- 
dents. 

Mr. Merriman and Esq. David likewise spoke in 
favor of the resolution. 

The Resolution was adopted by a unanimous vote | 
of the Institute. | 

LECTURE BY MR. 8. P_ RATES. | 

In opening the speaker said there was not that 











Nor were the descriptions of some of those lordly 
animals, which held unbounded sway amid primeval 
|forests, less striking and interesting. 


Thus did the speaker, by a few bold outlines, pre- 


sent to us the History of the Animal life of the Pre 
Adamite Earth, as it is found written upon the uner- 
lring tablet of Nature. 
alluded to the grand conceptions we should have 
of Him, whose Creative Fiat spoke into existence 
these Giants of a former period. 


In conclusion, the speaker 


LECTURE BY PROF, JOSHUA KENDALL, 
The speaker begar by saying that the most glo- 


rious monument of the United States was her 
| Language. After stating that language hada gen- 
eral and personal interest, he said it would be the 
object of the present lecture to take a “ birds eye 
view” of the best method of becoming thoroughly 
acquainted with the English Language. 


As the means of securing the desired end, he 


‘spoke of spelling and explained his manner of teach- 
ing it. 


He also urged the impotance of careful at- 


tention being paid to Pronunciation, to Grammar, 
Reading, Writing, Cémposition, Declamation, Con- 
versation and the Dictionary. 
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That these means may be rendered most efficient, 
other knowledge is necessary. A careful persual 
of a book of synnonyms, a knowledge of Rhetoric 
and an acquaintance with the Languages from which 
ours has been derived, are all indispensable aids. 


LECTURE BY PROF, L. D, WILLIAMS. 
Subject—The Atmosphere. 


The speaker began by alludirg to the extent and 
mobility of the Atmosphere, aving said that it 
was the cause of twilight—that it was capable of 
containing only a certain amount of moisture—and 
that it was the supporter of the clouds, he proceed- 
ed to its analysis, giving an experiment, which 
showed that the constituent parts of the atmos- 
phere are adapted to the purpose it was designed 
to serve. He next dwelt upon the course and cur- 
rents of the Atmosphere, alluding to the three belts 
and two disks of calms; and traced the continuous 
course of a portion of the atmosphere through its 
rises and its falls, its upper and its lower currents, 
around the entire globe. This, he said, was proved 
by minute organisms fastened to the chariot of the 
winds. Compared the atmotphere to a sponge in 
its containing and discharging water. Spoke of 
the atmosphere as a mechanical agent, as the parent 
of Niagara’s foaming cataract ; and having alluded 
to the beneficial results of atmospheric motions, the 
lecturer closed by an allusion to the harmony and 
design of the works of nature. 


LECTURE BY REV. BARKER, D. D. 

Notwithstanding the unavoidable disabilities 
under which he labored, the lecturer said his heart 
was rejoiced at meeting with so many who were en- 
gaged in the same cause with himself—a cause sec- 
ond to but one. He confined his remarks to mor- 
ality in schools, as a necessary element in their gov- 
ernment. 

The speaker carried us back, for a moment, to 
his early school days—showing us the slab seats 
pierced with pegs, with an allusion to the strong 
right arm and the majesty of the birch. Against 
such a course in school, he uttered his solemn ca- 
veat, 

All government must have a strict relation to 
the governed. School government is the govern- 
ment of human beings—of children; and the teach- 
er stands “in loco parentis.” 

The teacher must have a practical knowledge of 
human nature. He must fulfill his duty, by being 
and doing what the moral law enjoins. His per 
sonal appearance should be neat and dignified. He 
should also possess not only the sign but the thing 
signified. 

Examples profit boys more than precepts. To 
teach virtue should be the habit of the soul; then 
it will be easy. The child is no hypocrite; and the 
teacher should make no pretensions beyond the mer- 
it of his real character. Moral precepts may be taught 
without teaching sectarianism. In laying aside 
Bible reading, a powerful engine is lost in school 
government. If we would attain a high degree of 
moral culture, our teachers must be permanent.— 
Yet, as it is, the zealous teacher may do much, 


In conclusion the lecturer pressed the question, 
Is it uot true that man is to be governed morally? 

In the course of some miscellaneous remarks on 
the last evening of the session, the kindest feelings 
were maaifested by Mr. Coons and other citizens of 
the piace, toward the Institute, whieh were recipro- 
cated by the President who, likewise took occasion 





to impress upon the teachers their responsibility, and 
urged an earnest devotion to their work. 





REPORT OF COM. ON TEXT BOOKS. 

Resolved, That the Boards of Directors or the 
several towns of the county, be urged to comply, 
with the requisitions of the school Jaw, and establisn 
a uniformity of Text Books in the schools under 
their jurisdiction. 

Resolved, That the attention of Directors be call- 
ed to the importance of establishing a uniformity 
of Text Bocks for the schools of the county, and 
that they be requested. at their next Triennial Con- 
vention, to adopt aseries of books for the common 
schools, which shall receive the united sanction of 
all the districts in the county. 

Resolved, That the Co. Sup’t., without transcend- 
ing the duties of his office, may favor uniformity, 
and urge the subject upon Directors in his visits 
through the county, and he his hereby urged so to do. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THEMES. 


The study of Histery, its uses and abuses—Miss 
E. Stewart. 

School government—Miss F. H. Bloomfield. 

Dignity and Responsibility of the Teacher—Miss 
M. Kepler. 

The Teacher’s Reward—Miss M. A. Delamater. 

Woman's Mission asa Teacher—Miss N. C. Trace. 

Miss A. Clark—Subject optional. : 

Emulation among Students—Mr. O. H. Sackett. 

Results of Male and Female Teaching—Mr. N. 
A. Coons. 

Uniformity of Text Books for the County—O. F. 
Maloney. 

Convection between Parental and School Disci- 
pline—F. A. Jones. 

Duty of School Directors—D. R. Coder, 

J.B. Compton and Mr, Wilson—Subjects op- 
tional. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 





Resolved, That we earnestly urge the establishment 
of a Normal School in this, the 12th Normal Dis- 
trict. 

Resolved, That we believe it is the bonnden duty 
of Teachers to attend their own County Institutes. 

Resolved, That we will cheerfully aid our efficient 
Superintendent, in elevating the standard of com- 
mon school education. 

Resolved, That all the schools of the county should 
close at the same time, to give teachers opportunity 
to attend the Institutes. 

Resolved, That we, as a body of teachers, by our 
exertions in our schools, wil] endeavor to be practi- 
cal illustrations of the benefit of Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes. S. P. Barns, Pres’t. 

W. C. Bircuarp, R. See. 


CENTRE CO.—HA°RIS DISTRICT ASSOCIATION. 

Messrs. Epirors:— Your educational column 
seems to invite some account of school affairs in 
this ‘Township, (Harris,.) where the teachers are 
pursuing a course worthy both of public acknow- 
ledgment and of imitation. 

The present corps of teachers are continuing the 
District Association, seemingly as much from ineli- 
nation and professional zeal and spirit, as from a 
desire to carry out the expressed wishes and injauc- 
tions of the County Superintendent and of the Board 
of Directors. 

The association has held its meetings on Saturday 
afternoon, At the last meeting, a motion to ad- 
journ over two weeks was resolutely and almost un- 
animously voted own, and it was determined to take 
the whole of the very next Saturday for a session, 
and to dine together in the schoo! room, and thus 
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cultivate socal feelings with professional knowledge. | Arr. 4. The President of this Association shall 
May they find :oses among the many thorns of their | be elected at the third session of each term, after 
difficult paths!) Among the subjects which have nominations at previous sessions, and shall serve 
been most discussed so far, are the keeping of Reg- for one year. He shall perform the usual duties of 
ister class rolls—principles of Orthography and El-|a chairman, and shall expressly endeavor to give to 
ocution—modes of exciting interest and preserving all discussions a useful and practical bearing, and 
order,—of incorrect and vulgar modes of speech, to restrain all idle or offensive expressions, or con- 


of inducing regular attendance, &c. Rev, A. J. | duct. 
Austin, principal of the Boalsburg Normal and; Arr. 5. There shall be two reporting Secreta- 


Academic Institute, is President of the Association, 
and Mr. Hollahan, Secretary, Every member has 
the opportunity of proposing subjects or making 
enquiries, and there is no lack of topics, but busi- 
ness is well conducted, and something of the true 
point of every subject is always developed. 

The teachers are greatly encouraged in their ef- 
forts by the attention and judicious care of the Di- 
rectors. Capt. W. W. Potter, aod Thomas Dale, 
Exq., are the President and Secretary of the Board, 
aud have spared neither time nor pains to have every 
huuse comfortable in itself, and supplied with all 
conveniences and the best books that are in use.— 
All the schools are furnished with outline maps, 
and many with cards and charts. 
are also in use, and are of great value. 
at a glance, to visitors, school officers, or new teach: 


ers, the whole condition, character, and history of 


each school, and are great aids in producing unifor- 
mity of practice, careful and business-like habits, 
and in maintaining the discipline of the school. 

Allthe rooms are supplied with large black-boards, 
which are much used by the classes in spelling, 
Arithmetic, Geometry and Geography, and several 
have large time-keepers. * 

Among the books lately introduced are umform 
writing copies, (Knapp and Rightinyer’s ;) Sargent’s 
Fourth Reader ; ‘Tate’s first Lessons in Philosophy; 
Hill’s first Lessons in Geometry ; Stoddard’s Intel- 
lectual Arithmetic ; ‘Tower's Speiler and Enuncia- 
tor; Parker & Zachos’ Reading and Elocution ; and 
the practice of writing out spelling lessons, of draw- 
ing maps of countries, phonographic exercises, Ke. 

I send you acopy of the Constitution of the As- 
sociation as amended, and now awaiting a third 
reading. It will give an idea of the course pursued 
by the members, and how greatly the public at large, 
and the children we are training to succeed us, must 
be benefitted. Earnest practical movements like 
these, will secure general approval, and will lead to 
longer school terms, graded schools, fuller equip 
ments, and immensely better educational results.— 


So may it be. 
A LOOKER-ON AND WELL-WISHER, 





Constitution of the Teachers’ Association of Harris Dis- 
trict. 

Articte 1. The title of this Association shall be 
“The ‘Teachers’ Association of Harris District.” 

Art. 2. The objects of this Association are the 
advancement of public education, by the develop- 
ment and diffusion of effective modes of teaching 
and of school mapagement, and by the cultivation 
of social, professioual, and sympathetic feelings, and 
of mutual improvemest and support among the 
teachers to whom has been confided the great work 
of educating the youth of this district. 

Art. 3. Ali teachers and school officers in the 


district shall be members ex-officio; and all friends 
of general education who attend the sessions and 
aid in promoting the objects of the association, shall 
be entitled to the privileges of members, excepting 
only the right of voting upon the constitution or 


by-laws. 


Row’s Registers | 
They show, | 


ries, whose duty it shall be to keep full minutes of 
|of the proceedings at each session, and to keep the 
|roll with the attendance of eaeh member in hours,— 
| Also, a Recording Secretary, who shall journalize 
the minutes in the record of proceedings after their 
approval by the association, which record he shall 
‘hold ready for examination by members, and by the 
Directors and the County Superintendent. 

Art. 6. No alteration of the articles of this 
Constitution can be made, unless approved by a 
majority of all the teachers in the district, and af- 
/ter passing three successive sessions. The by laws 
‘may be altered by a majority present at any session, 
after one week’s notice. 

BY LAWS. 

Section 1. The sessions of this Association shall 
be held on alternate Saturdays, from 9 a. m. tiil 4 
|p. m., and at such rooms as may be agreed upon, 
\from time to time. 
| Sec.2. At each session, the business of the next 
|shall be determined b business ¢ ittee to be 
: ya business committee to be 
jappointed weekly by the President. They shall 
select instructors aud allot the time for each sub- 
ject; and shall report in writing. 
| Sec. 3. All remarks during discussions shall be 
|addressed to the chair. 

Sec. 4. All resolutions and reports shall be 
handed in in writing, unless otherwise permitted by 
ithe chair. 

| Sec. 5. The order of business shall be as follows: 
‘Ist. Open with devotional exercises at the appoint- 
fed hour. 2d. Calling the roll. 3d. Reading and 
jadoption of the recorded minutes of last session.—- 
|4th. Report of the board of critics, and appoint- 
|mment of new board by the chair. This board shall 
|consist of three members, of whom the President 
‘shall be oue and ex-officio chairman. It shall be 
their duty to note all errors of language or pronun- 
‘ciation and especially those which they may observe 
|during the proceedings, and to report the same at 
the next session. 5th. Reports of committees. 6th. 
Announcement of next business committee. 7th. 
| Discussion on practical questions or topics offered 
iby members—each member to be called upon and 
to have the privilege of presenting one or more, 
| with the right of ten minutes time for their discus- 
‘sion. Sth. Practical drills under instructors, on 
|branches of the art of teaching, with criticisms.— 
‘9th. General business. 10th. Report of business 
jcommittee. 11th. Reading and correction of the 
inotes of the reporting secretaries. 12th. Second 
‘calling of the roll. 13th. Appointment of next 
meeting. 14th, Adjournment.—Dem. Watchman, 





The friend who sent the foregoing, adds : 

The Constitution of Harris District Association 
has grown out of some months of successful experi- 
ence, and works well. The Association is regular- 
ly attended by all the teachers of the district, and 
by some from adjoining ones. They now continue 
in session all day, and the young ladies of the dif- 
ferent sthools spread a table with refreshments at 
noon. At the next meeting, the members will take 
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tea together and an evening session will be held.—| Resolved, That we as teachers, insist upon having 
Thus social and fraternal feelings are aroused and exercises in composition in our schools, 
strengthened, and a strong ‘esprit du corps’ excited.,| Reso/ved, That in the opinion of this Institute, 
Under these circumstances the proceedings are all the study of Physiology is one of vital importance 
interesting. They are so varied that a list or des-|to our pupils, and should be encouraged by every 
cription can hardly be given. The members are | teacher, director and friend of education. 
practising some exercises, concert readings, &c., for! Resolved, That in the study of Orthography, we 





the occasion of the County Institute. see the elements of success in every other branch 
loflearning. That orthography being the key which 
CLINTON CO. TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. unlocks our language, any persou who is ignorant 


The Institute met pursuant to the call of the of that branch of study, must consequently be in 
President, H. L. Dieffenbach, at the Court House | Want of a critical knowledge of every thing com- 
in Lock Haven, October 26 The Secretary, Jesse /municated through the medium of that language. 
H. Berry, having resigned, C.S. Berkley was una- | Resolved, That we recommend the formation of 
nimouslv chosen to fill the vacancy. After the | teachers’ associations throughout the different town- 
usual preliminary business, Supt. Berry addressed | ships, for the discussion of the various modes of 
the Institute on the propriety of Written Compo- | teaching the different branches taught in our com. 
sitions in our Common Schools. }mon schools, 

[The Institute continued in session the whole! | Jteso/ved, That we heartily approve of the prac- 
week busily and usefully employed, if we may judge | tice of singing in our schools, and recommend all 
from the minutes, in the good work of improving | teachers to devote some time to the acquisition of 
the schools of the county by the improvement of | the principles of vocal music. 
teachers, All the prominent and active teachers, | Resolved, That it is the imperative duty of the 
of the county seem to have been{present, and to | teacher to teach thoroughly and understandingly 
have been cheered on by numerous friends of the the elementary branches, 
common school, of which Clinton boasts of having| /tesolved, ‘That we will sustain our County Super- 
the right kind.—£d. Journal. | |intendent in his well directed efforts to advance the 

During the week the committee on resolutions | ‘nterests of the school system, and that we especi- 
reported the following resolution, which after con-| ally commend the energy and persevarance he has 


siderable discussion was adopted. exhibited during the short period he has held office. 
Resolved, That we would recommend to Direc-| /tesolved, ‘That every board of directors and 


tors the following Text Books for adoption in their |every teacher should be a subscriber to, and regu- 
respective schools: Sanders’ Pictorial Primers | lar reader of the Pennsylvania School J ournal,—the 
with cards, Sander’s Spellers and Definers, Wright’s | contents of the work being of such character as to 
Orthography, with Elocutionary Chart, Sander’s|enable every director to discharge his duty much 
Series of Readers, Fulton and Eastman’s Penman-| better than he otherwise could, and to improve 
ship, Tower's Elements and Bullion’s advanced |teachers, We therefore pledge our influence to 
Grammar, Cornel’s Primary and Pelton’s School |extend the circulation of the Journal generally, and 
Geography, with Pelton’s Outline Maps, Green-| particularly amongst directors, teachers and pupils 
leaf’s . Arithmetics, }jDavies’ Algebra, Mayhew’s | of sufficient age to comprehend its contents. 
Book-keeping, Johnson’s Philosophy, Cutter’s; The committee on nomination of officers report- 
Physiology, with anatomical plates, Phelp’s Bota-|ed the following persons, as officers for the ensuing 
ny, Parker’s: Aid to Composition and Webster's | year, who were unanimously elected : 

Dictionary. | President—H. L. Dieffenbach. 

The following resolutions were also adopted: | Vice Presidents—J. F. Browa and D. W. Cal- 

Resolved, That we have entire confidence in the | derwood. 
workings of the Superintendency, and would dis-| Recording Secretary—C, S. Berkley. 
courage all attempts to abolish the office or aad Corresponding Secretary—Jesse H. Berry. 
en the power of the officer. Treasurer—J. L. Doty. 

Resolved, That we will use our utmost endeavors | Jesse H. Berry, J. N. Welliver and J. L. Doty 
to carry out the efforts of those of our Superinten- | were appointed a committee on publication, j 
dents who have labored to secure a uniformity of | The President appointed the following persons 
Text Books throughout the county; believing that|to address the Institute at its next meet- 
‘it will facilitate the operations of the teacher, and|ing: Messrs. Atwood, Noble, Berry, A. K. 
save the parent much trouble and expense, caused | Browne, Doty, Strayer, Chatham and Winters :- 
by incompetent and inconsiderate teachers, forcing | The following were appointed an executive com- 
their favorite works upon the notice of parents|mistee: Messrs. Orvis, Strayer, Bitner, J. F. 
and directors. | Brown, James Calderwood. On motion, the In- 

Resolved, That as every body is directly interest- | stitute adjourned to meet.in Mill Hall, at the call 
ed in having an ample number of well qualified|of the President and Superintendent, some time 
teachers, and that as County Institutes are an ef-| during the month of February, 185s. 
fective means to qualify men and women for teach- — 
ers, and improving the qualifications of those al-; The following letter to the Institute will speak 
— in Lg fnew reser. = ro aw ay ed but urgent- for itself: 

é oO y » 
y demand Lopisiativeale té carry thom on. | Farmers’ Hien Scuoor, near Boalsburg, Pa. } 





Resolved, That we are in favor of the use of the | on thu 
-Bible in our schools, not as an ordinary class book Uetober 26, 1857. 
in which to teach reading, &c., but forahigher and| Dear Sir: I had great hopes of meeting you and 
nobler purpose, viz: as a standard of certain great |the whole Educational corps at your Institute, and 
moral and religious principles in which all denomi-|had prepared some simple instruments for use with 
nations agree: to be redd from daily, either by the | the blackboard, and some specimens of the various 
teacher or advanced pupils, without note or com- | styles of hand writing for exhibition ; but, at the 
ment, ‘last moment, several things have turned up which 
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render it impossible for me to leave, without breach | firm, compact, distinct, round hand, as, on that ac- 
of duty here. count, preferable. 

I feel quite unhappy and sore over this disap-| A change of hand and systems in schools is, I 
pointment. I know many of the leading teachers \think, one of the chief causes of deterioration.— 
of Clinton county and am reminded of them and Would it not be best for Directors to choose some 
interested in them by every issue of the Democrat; | good, distinct, well formed copies, and allow no 
and if I could have left this place at all, i should | others to be used in their schools ? 
have joined them, although we have a branch In-| The practice of Phonography is of great advan- 


stitute .n session in our own county, at Aaronsburg, | tage in training the hand. It affords a great vari- 


on the 30th and 3lst. lety of exercise, and requires exactness,of form and 

It may be some evidence that my vexation is sin- length and inclination in every stroke. It also de. 
cere to mention, that I hold an invitation to attend | mands an intimate knowledge of the principles of 
a meeting of distinguished naturalists on the Hud-|correct orthography, and thus cultivates the ear, 
son river—travelling expenses paid;—yet my choice | and lays the true foundation for correct and effect- 
would have been to join in the deliberations and |ive elocution. It can be learned quite readily by 
social re-unions of the Clinton County Teachers. children of 8 or 9 years, requiring chiefly a contin- 

For there is no power in our country so great as|uous and regular practice. It is an accomplish- 
that composed of our Common School Teachers, com-|ment which every teacher should make it a prime 
bined and organized as they now are. Every year} object to acquire, as it will prove of daily advan- 
they more and more acquire the power of moulding | tage to any literary person throughout life, and 


the opinions and the minds of those, who, twenty 
years hence, will be “‘ Pennsylvania ;’—for our laws 
and customs, and even our Constitution, are but 
written forms of the opinions and minds of the men 
of the time, changing as they change. 

And where there is to be a /i/t, Llike to get hold 
of a good lever, well placed ; and such, among our 


educational forces is, eminently, the Clinton Coun- | 


ty Teachers’ Institute. It is made of good young 
stuff—not badly seasoned, not at al! slippery, as I 
trust—and stiff enough to sustain itself through 


very greatly promote a teacher’s usefulness and 
discipline in the school room. It was taught here 
,last winter by two of our teachers; it was received 
‘and continued, quite enthusiastically, by the schol- 
jars; they made great progress in it, and, through 
‘it, in other studies; and it is now authorized by our 
‘Board of Directors as a regular practice in the 
schools. (Refer to Lady’s Book, August Number, 
page 179.) " 

| The use of card lessons for little learners is also 
‘adopted here, on the word method, in which the 





every pressure. It is so placed and so constituted | teacher, while presenting such words as cow, dog, 
as to be capable of most efficient service, in the|horse, talks about the animals or things thus repre- 
great task of elevating and equalizing popular in-|sented until the attention is awakened, and then 
telligence in our good old commonwealth, and 1) points, to the word, and recurs to it in difierent ways 
shouid like to have had a hand in it on this occa-| until it is memorized. These are the first lessons 
sion, But it is abundantly well manned with its | given. These words are analyzed in J/etters after- 
own complement, and if every one does his duty at |wards. It is a pretty sight to see the bright up- 
the post entrusted to him, all will go well. iturned faces of the little ones engaged in those 
[am every year more impressed,—as I gain more |lessons, and especially while remembering the old 
educational experience—with the necessity of our | weary plodding through from A to Z, the drooping 
exciting among ourselves, as common school teach- | sickened child all the while under terror of the rod. 
ers and officers, a pride in teaching the first lessons |— Webb’s cards are the ones used here. 
carefully and well. Ifa scholar learns to read, but! Further means of teaching orthography in use 
at the same time learns to dislike reading. or learns | here are “Tower's Speller and Enunciator,” which 
to read in such a tone and manner that every one|has been in use three or four years, and has at 
else will dislike to hear him read, his gain is very|length obtained a mastery over that once difficult 
questionable. But if his teacher leads him at once | subject, the “sounds of our language.” 
to read gracefully, and at the same time to take The sounds are now well recognized and render- 
pleasure in reading, he has given him the great- ed by nearly all our scholars, and all the writing 
est single acquisition that he could possibly be-| classes who write out their spelling lessons on the 
stow. iplan of Sargent’s Speller, can give the correct 
And as to writing:—It must be confessed that | markings to indicate the precise pronunciation of 
our petimanship now-a-days is very inferior in point | all parts of any word, and are smart critics in that 





of neatness, clearness, and legibility, to what was 
commonly seen twenty or thirty years ago. And I 


fear that Lam right in averring that our teachers, | 
instead of being among our /est penmen, are among | 


our worst, 


The clerks and markers of Philadelphia have | 


long been famous for the elegance, and clearness, 
and fine taste of their penmanship, and many basi- 
ness men andclerks throughout Pennsylvaniaexce! 


branch of orthography, I assure you. To them, it 
‘is fine fun to write Phonographically. 

Please present my sincere respects to the body 
over which you preside, and to all who may be more 
|fortunate than myself in meeting them. 

If you should have a county meeting during the 
‘winter, please inform me of it, and I will endeavor 
to procure for myself the pleasure of attending. 

| There are some points connected with agricul- 


in the art but if we do no not have better writing tural education and the preparation of farmer's 
in our schools, both by teachers and scholars, we|son’s for admission into agricultural colleges and 
shall sony save a very unenviable fume abroad, and high schools, which I should be glad of an oppor- 
suffer ms) ‘convenience at home. I am a little|tunity of presenting. But I will endeavor to write 


eurion ‘rtain what styles of writing would them out for the School Journal or the Democrat, 
he cons: ' best by a majority of teachers, and |both of which, I take it for granted, every one of 
one ob: ihe collection which I intended to ex- |your teachers reads, 

hibit we vtain a vote. As the sole object of 


I am, Dear Sir, yours very res ow. 
‘irnish reading, I should consider /e- Ww. G. Wanna. 


© most important quality, and regular, 


writing 
gibility as ¢ 





To H. L. Dieffenbach, Esq. 
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LUZERNE CO, TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation of this county, was held at Pittston, on the 
25th of November. It was a large and spirited 
meeting, and afforded unmistakable evidence of an 
increasing interest on the part of our teachers and 
citizens in the objects of the Association. 


Several addresses were delivered before the As- 
sociation on the subject of Education, by gentle- 
men previously appointed for the purpose. The 
most elaborate, was by the Rev. George Miles, of 
Wiikesbarre. His subject was “ Popular Educa- 
tion.” He showed very clearly that since intelli- 
gence and virtue are the pillars of a republic, gov- 
vernment ought to make ample provision by a sys- 
tem of common schools, for the moral and intellec- 
tual training of the children. He answered very 
fully the pla a urged against the common 
school system of Pennsylvania. 


Reports were presented by young men connected | 
with the Association, on subjects assigned to them | 


at a previous meeting. These reports, which con- 
stituted a prominent part of the exercises, were 
both interesting and instructive. 

Volunteer addresses by citizens of Pittston and 
others were made with good effect. 

Messrs. Lawrence and Richardson, and Miss EK. 
I’, Rodgers, were appointed a committee to attend 
the winter session of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and invite them to hold their. summer session 
at Scranton. 

The following resolutions were unanimously adop- 
ted by the Association : 

Wuereas, The business of teaching is acknowl- 
edged to be paramount to every other: There- 
fore, 

Resolved, That we as teachers, will study to real- 
ize more fully the importance of our calling and 
better prepare ourselves for the work. 

Resolved, That in order to faithfully perform the 
duties devolving upon the teacher, his motives 
should be far higher than that of pecuniary benefit 
and speculation. 

Resolved, That we recommend to all teachers the 
importance of moral instruction in their schools, 
and that the Bible be read rent and instructions 
conscientiously given in accordance with its pre- 
cepts. 

Resolved, That as the “ Luzerne County Teach- 
ers’ Association” has for its object the improve- 
ment of teachers and the elevation of our public 
schools, therefore, all progressive teachers should 
extend to it.their potronage and support. 

Resolved, That as intelligence and virtue are the 
only safeguards to the interests of the State and 
the protection of property, therefore, the propert 
of the State should be taxed to educate the chil- 
dren of the people. 

Resolved, That the condition of our public schools 
indicates that our present school system is advanc- 
ing the cause of “ Popular Education.” 

Resolved, That an invitation be extended to the 
State Teachers’ Association, to hold its Summer 
Session for 1858, at West Scranton. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association be 
cordially and respectfully tendered to the citizens 
of East and West Pittson for the hospitality which 
has been so warmly and cheerfully extended to us 
while in this place, and especially would we present 





our thanks to the trustees of this church, for their 
generosity in opening it for our use, 


There is a determivation on the part of those who 
have charge of our common schools to make them 
what they should be. The standard of education 
in them is going up rapidly. Mr. J. L. Richard- 
son, our County Superintendent, is a man of ener- 
gy and untiring industry, and his whole heart is in 
uis work, “The teachers’ meetings” held under 
the direction of the Superintendent, in different 
parts of the county, are likely to result in good to 
the cause. In these meetings the Superintendent 
drills the teachers on various subjects and discuss- 
es with them various questions relating to modes 
of teaching. These meetings, while improving to 
the teachers, are calculated to interest the people 
generally inthe subject of education, 

N, G. Parke. 


TIOGA CO. TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 

The teachers of Tioga county met at the Court 
House, in Wellsboro, on the 17th inst., for the pur- 
pose of organizing a “Tioga County Teachers’ In- 
stitute.” During the session, a committee on text- 
books and resolutions was appointed. In due time 
the report was handed in, and after discussion was 
adopted, as follows : 


Resolved, That we heartily approve the organiza- 
tion of the Tioga County Teachers’ Institute, and re- 
commend the establishment of the same, cordially 
inviting the co operation of the friends of educa- 
tion. 

Resolved, That we, the teachers of the common 
schools of Tioga county, having experienced the 
many disadvantages arising from the variety of text- 
books now in use, and bdelieving that uniformity 
would tend materially to facilitate the education of 
the scholar, and at the same time relieve the teach- 
er from unnecessary labor, do submit the following 
school books for the consideration of parents and 
directors, to wit: 

Cutter's§Physiology; Sander’s Readers, new series, 
Sander’s Speller & Definer; Colton & Fitch’s Geo- 
graphies; Davies’ New Arithmetic; Tower’s first and 
second Grammar, or Kenyon’s; Colburn’s Mental 
Arithmetic; Webster's and Worcester’s pronouncing 
Dietionary ; Potter & Hammond's system of pen- 
manship. 

Resolved, That we deem the keeping of schools 
open on Saturday, worse than useless. 

Resolved, That directors should give to teachers 
every alternate Saturday for the purpose of holding 
“Teachers’ Town Associations,” and that every 
day so occupied should be counted on their time. 

Resolved, That every teacher should consider it 
an imperative duty to attend the meetings both of 
the County and Town Institutes, and that failing to 
do so, they be considered wanting in interest in the 
cause of education. 

Resolved, That we believe it the duty of the teach- 
ers of Tioga county to prepare themselves more ful- 
ly for their vocation. 

Resolved, That we cordially approve the law crea- 
ting the County Superintendency, and that we be- 
lieve that both the present and past incumbents of 
the office in this county have faithfully and efficient- 
ly done good service in the cause of education. 

Resolved, That we advise each teacher in Tioga 
county to become a subscriber to the Pennsylvania 
School Journal. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be published ia 
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the Tioga County Agitator and Pennsylvania School 
Journal. J. B. Nu.es, 
N..L, Reynotnps, 
J.T. Cone, 
Mary Pirrs, 
Mary ©, Ruckmay, 
Committee. 


R. M. Pratt, Rec. Sec. 


VENANGO CO. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The third meeting of this association was con- 
vened, pursuant to adjournment, at Cooperstown 
Academy, Nov. 2d, 1857, at 1 o’clock, P. M., and 
continued in session eleven days. ; 

A goodly number of teachers, upwards of eighty 
in all, assembled from nearly all parts of the coun- 
ty; a large majority of whom were of the younger 
class, having but recently engaged in the profession, 
and as might be anticipated, there was some degree 
of diffidence manifested at the commencement of 
the session, but through the untiring efforts of the 
worthy County Superintendent (Mr. Burgwin,) and 
others, a general interest was soon awakened and a 
hearty co-operation elicited. 

The exercises of the Institute, consisting of prac- 
tical teaching, lectures and discussions, interspersed 
and enlivened with appropriate music, were conduct- 
ed with much interest and practical benefit. 

Mr. E. B. Faircbilds, of Meadville, spent several 
days with the Institute, imparting many useful les- 
sons inthe “ Art of Teaching,” in addition to which 
he favored the association with two highly interest- 
ing and able addresses—one on Courtesy ; the other 
on the best method of exerting Moral and Spiritual 
Influences in School. 

Mr. Fairchilds’ illustrations of Courtesy in the 
school room ; its absence; its influence upon socie- 
ty, and the proper method of teachiug by example, 
were all very pointed and concise, and were well 
worthy of sober reflection. With reference to the 
latter of the above addresses, to say the least, it was 
a production of rare ability; but as any comment 
which we might make, would but mar its beauty, and 
since a copy of the same has been solicited for pub- 
lication, we cease to speak further of its merits, hop. 
ing that ere long our readers may have the pleasure 
of seeing it in full. 

The Rev. Mr. Eaton, and Hon. 8. P. McCalmont, 
of Franklin, visited the Association and lectured in 
an able and instructive manner, on subjects connect- 
ed with Popular Education. 

Mr. F. A. Allen, late Superintendent of McKean 
eo., arriving on Wednesday next after the opening 
of the Institute, acted as Principal in conducting 
the exercises in Practical Teaching. Mr. Allen il- 
lustrated some very ingenious methods of school 
government, which, if successfully carried out, would 
no doubt be of much practical utility. On the whole 
we regard him as a thorough practical teacher. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday evenings, preceding 
the close of the Institute, Mr. Allen lectured on the 

Jommon School Law of Pennsylvania, illustrating 
some of its most prominent features, and by the way, 
meeting several of the most serious objections urged 
against it; warmly advocated the necessity of some 
effective system providing for the education of the 
masses; since upon the intelligence and refinement of 
the people rests the true basis of wise government ; 
alluded to the injunction of Wm. Penn, “Educate 
the people”; said that although Pennsylvania had 
been slow to organize her school system, yet while 
some of her sister States were experimenting upon 


their various plans of education, she had men who 
were not asleep, but were coolly and deliberately 
observing the workings of those experiments, and as 
-the result of their investigations, we now boast a 
school system second to none in the Union. 

With reference to the great objection urged in 
many places against the County Superintendency, 
viz: that it absorbs the public fards, which other- 
wise would be appropriated directly for the schools— 
it was argued that the thirty thousand appropriated 
for the support of the Superintendency, instead of 
being a part of the original appropriation for com- 
mon school purposes, comes from the surplus in the 
treasury,after all other necessary appropriations have 
been made; alluded to some of the benefits arising 
from the office of County Superintendent, among 
which :s the security it affords against imposition 
by incompetent teachers—the tendency thereby to 
elevate the qualifications of teachers, and conse- 
quently the general condition of the schools. Warm- 
ly urged the necessity of elevating the standard of 
education in our common schools, since a large num- 
ber of our teachers have access to no other. Said 
that children are generally sent to school too young ; 
|iearn more while sporting by the running brook, in 
| the grove, &c.; thought seven years the minimum 
| age at which children should be sent to school. 


| ‘The following preamble and resolutions were of- 
| fered by Mr. Fairchilds : 

| Wuereas, The Legislature of the State of Penn 
| sylvania has made provision for the education of her 
teachers by the passage of the Normal School Act; 
And Whereas, In order to derive any benefit from 
the same, it is necessary that there be some action 
on the part of the people: Therefore, 

Resolved, That we recommend to the friends of 
education in this, the 12th Normal District, to show 
their appreciation of the interest taken by the State 
in the cause of popular education, by early taking 
the necessary measures for establishing such a school 
as is required by the Act. 

Resolved, That we recommend the establishment 
of this school in Meadville, as the most central and 
eligible situation. 

After some general remarks in regard to the loca- 
tion of said school, the second resolution was amend- 
ed to read as follows: 
| Resolved, That we, the teachers of Venango coun- 
ity, recommend the establishment of said Normal 
| School in ourown county; and as our second choice, 
| Meadville. 
| ‘Phe preamble and resolutions, as amended, were 
then sdopted. 
| Mr. Je se A, Heydrick presented the Institute 
| with an elegant and beautiful map of Venango co. 
| On motion, the thanks of the association were 
tendered Mr. Heydrick, and further, it was recom- 
mended that each school in the county be furnished 
with a copy of said map. 

The following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this institution are 
due Messrs. F. A. Allen and E. B. Fairchilds for 
their valuable assistance. 

Resolved, That our thanks are also due to the Rev. 
Mr. Eaton and Hon. 8. P. MecCalmont for their 
able addresses, 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association are 
hereby tendered the trustees of Cooperstown Acad- 
emy, and also of the church for the use of their 
buildings. 











Resolved, That we tender our sincere thanks to the 
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citizens of Cooperstown for their unbounded kind-| 
ness and liberality, in furnishing gratuitous enter- 
tainment. 
On motion, adjourned sine die. 
R. S. Bortann, President pro tem, 
A. J. Fiurna, Secretary pro tem, 


LEBANON CO. TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


The Lebanon County Teachers’ Institute met in 
the Beneficial Hall, Lebanon, Dee, 4, 1857. 
The Institute was called to order at 10} o’clock, | 
A. M., by the President, J. H. Kluge. 
On motion, J. T. Nitrauer was elected Secretary. | 
The President then introduced Prof. J. P. Wick-| 
ersham, who made some very appropriate remarks | 
in regard to the necessity of Teachers’ Institutes, | 
and the different manner by which they are con-| 
ducted, and was followed by Hon. Thomas H. Bur- | 
rowes. Adjourned to 14 o'clock. 
1} o'clock, P. M.—Prof. J. P. Wickersham, after | 
come remarks, lectured on the Alphabet, in which! 


heexamined the teachers present, how they were | 
taaght, how they teach the Alphabet, and endeav- | 
ored to show and simplify the best method of teach- | 
ing it. | 

‘Prof. R. T. Cornwell, after some remarks, lectur-| 
ed on the rudiments of Mathematics, in which he | 
examined the Teachers present. and endeavored to} 
simplify the best method of teaching it. 

The Institute adjourned for five minutes, | 

4 o'clock.—P rof. J. P. Wickersham, after some re. | 
marks on the responsibility of teaching the Alpha- 
bet, lectured on Orthography, in which he examined | 





the teachers present, how they teach it and endea- | 
vored to simplify the best method. Adjourned. 

Dec. 5.—8$ o'clock, A, M.—Called to order by the | 
President, J. H. Kluge, who made some appropriate | 
remarks in regurd to the benefits derived from such | 
Institutes. 

Prof. R. T. Cornwell lectured on the method of | 
teaching Mental Arithmetic. 

Prof. J. P. Wickersham lectured on the method | 
of Reading, in which he examined the teachers pre-! 
sent in regard to the sounds of the letters, the mod- | 
ulation of the voice, &c., and practised them on an | 
elocutionary chart. 

Prof. R. T. Cornwell lectured on the necessity of 
Physical Geography, and the method by which it | 
should be taught. 

Prof. J. P. Wickersham lectured on the necessity | 
of Grammar, the best method of teaching it, and in| 
conclusion complimented all for their attendance, 
&e. 

On. motion of Mr. F. Philips, the Institate cor- 
dially tender the thanks of its members to Prof. 
Wickersham, Prof. Cornwell and Hon. T. IT. Bar- 
rowes, for their presence, and for their kind and able 
instructions. 

Prof. R. T. Cornwell and Hon. T. H. Burrowes, 
complimented all for their kind attention, &c. 

On motion, it was Resolved, That the Executive 
Committee shall prepare business for the afternoon. 
Adjourned. 

2 o'clock, P. M.—The Institute was called to or- 
der by the President, J. H. Kluge, who made some 
remarks in regard to the preceding instructions. 

The Executive Committee reported as follows : 

lst. How shall teachers induce scholars to be re 
gular and punctual in their attendance at school ? 

2. What is the best method of teaching arithme- 


' 
} 
; 





tie to pupils, who are just commencing the study ? 
The first question was then taken up and discussed 
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by the following gentlemen: Messrs. Jno. L. Mus- 
tard, F. Philips, 8. T. McAdams, H. Houck, J. 58. 
Grumbine and A. R. Kremer. 

The second question was then taken up and dis- 


cussed by Messrs, J. L. Mustard, F. Philips and J. 


5. Graumbine, when the discussion closed. 
On motion, it was Resolved, That a synopsis of the 


proceedings be published in all the English papers 


of Lebanon, and the School Journal. 

On motion, a vote of thanks was given for the use 
of the Beneficial Hall. 

On motion, adjourned sine die, 

On the evening of the 4th inst., a large audience 
of citizens was ably addressed in the Court House 
by Prot. Wickersham and Hon, Tho. H. Burrowes, 
ou the subjects appertaining to education. 

The following is a list of the teachers present at 
the meetings of the Institute. 

Males—John 8S. Rupp, John K. Heagy, Christian 
Bucher, Levi M. Leiwig, John Q. Royer, John L. 
Mustard, Henry Houck, 5S. T. McAdam, John Ro- 
dearmel, Samuel Reisner, J. S. Grumbine, Monroe 
Becker, Wm. G. Ward, John W. Harbeson, Samuel 
Harbeson, F. Philips, Daniel Balsbaugh, J. 'T. Ni- 
trauer, David Smith, A. R. Kremer, Aaron Killmer, 
A. J. Arnold. Solomon Weiss, John Hoffman, W. 
W. Troxel, Wm. Grumbine, J. H. Bassler, J. K. 

‘francis, John S. Horst, Mr. West, Israel Groh, 


John Benson, Jos. Benson, David Miller, Isaae San- 


derson and Richard Meily. 

Females+Misses E. C. Mish, 8. W. Hall, E. 
Rauch, Catharine Zweitzig, A. L. Moore, M. EK, 
Stephens, R. E. Kremer, A. M. Shirk, Catharine 


| Horst, P. 5S. Wheat, H. P. Hall, Barbara Horst. 


J.T. Nrrraver, Sec'y. 


CAMBRIA COUNTY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


According to previous announcement the Cam- 
bria County Teachers’ Institute conveaed at Jobns- 
town on the 12th, 13th and 14th of November. Mr, 
Guss reported a Constitution which was adopted. 

The following persons became officers and mem- 
bers of the Institute, unoder the Constitution : 

A. Kopelin, Pres; H. Ely, Vice President ; J. 
P. Linton, Recording Secretary; 8. B. McCor- 
mick, Corresponding Secretary ; A. L. Guss, Treas.; 
J, A. Kirkpatrick, 5. Harshberger, J. A. Stutzman, 
T. L. Keesey, E. K. Wasser, W. L. Shryock, A.S. 
Prosser, James Gray, Geo. Thompson Swank, J. 
Holsopple, J. E. Myers, A. H. Sembower, M. P. 
Rindlaub, J. T. Cooney, members. 

Female Teachers—M. KE. Kern, C. H. Vickroy, 
Sue P. Linton, A. BE, Gayton, 8. A. Vickroy, 8. E. 
Harbison, Jennie Roberts, Tensie Cogan, M. M. 
Swauk, Jennie Snedden, M. EK. Shaffer, E. Nesbit, 
M. A. Nesbit, M. M. Shepperd, Emma Gadd, Ellen 
Quinn. 

Mr. J. J. Stutzman, of Somerset County, deliver- 
ed a short and elegant address, on the character of 
Teachers’ Institutes. 

Discussion—Subject : School Government. 

Mr, McCormick thought teachers were greatly 
deficient in school government; that they lacked 
the knowledge how to correct bad habits, and that 
since the Department considered an Education as a 
moral, physical and intellectual training, the teach- 
er should devote his attention to all these branches. 
He recommended strictness without severity ;—{few 
rules strictly enforced, but without fixed penaltier, 
an experience of twenty years had shown were besi 
adapted to promote the desired end. 
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Mr. Stutzman said that the proper discipline | Mr. Guss stated, again, that 


the study of Geogia- 


could be enforced better by the “ force of intellect” | phy was important. The man who thought Phila- 


than by the “force of blows.” The teacher should 
understand the art of self-government, and not let 


delphia, Pittsburg or Harper’s Ferry was the Capi- 
tal of Pennsylvania, was not fit to teach school, 


his temper depend on the state of the weather.— |although he had heard of a place called Harrisburg. 


The great secret of success depended on the * law 


|He recommended graded books suitable to the age 


of kindness,” which perbaps accounted forthe great and capacity of pupils. 


success of Female Teachers. 


Mr. Kirkpatrick thought that, except in rare cases, 


children should be governed by love ; “ gain the af- 
fections of a child and you have him at your com- 
mand,” 


Mr. Holsopple thought discipline ought to be en- 


Mr. Kopelin insisted that Geography ought not 


‘to be taught to children, It was but a matter of 
|memory, and requires association, historical facts, 
‘or some other landmarks. 


Mr. Kirkpatrick inquired “If this room was lined 
with maps, how would one prevent them (little 


forced at home. A boy properly trained at home |children) from learning their contents ?” 


needed little attention in school. But under pres- | 
ent circumstances he was not prepared to advocate | 


the abolition of the rod. 


Mr. Ely suggested leather spectacles. 
Mr, Guss proposed taking down the maps. 
Mr. Sembower said the study of Geography taught 


Mr. Ely advocated the necessity of corporal pun-|the pupil Reading and Arithmetic also. He was in 


ishment, in order to secure the proper discipline in 
school. He condemned those who used the rod in 
anger and for trivial causes. ‘The rod used should 
be used in love. Moral suasion and the rod were 
necessary. Rules for the school room were not pro- 
ductive of any good. 





for outline maps, but did not think that teachers 
ought to buy them at their own expense. 


Normal Class in Reading. 
Mr. J. J. Stutzman taught a normal class in read- 


|ing, and interspersed the exercise with numerous 
| practical remarks and suggestions. 

Mr. Guss argued that a system of rules for the| 
school room was ertirely useless. Que rule was, 


Discussion—Subject : Reading. 
Mr. MeCormick inculcated the necessity of study- 


sufficient, viz : scholars should be industrious and ling the elementary sounds of the language, in order 


behave like ladies and gentlemen. Children should ito teach reading correctly. 
be governed—first by the superiority of the head ; | 


second, by the superiority of the heart ; and third, | 


by the superiority of the arm;—and that while we 
should use the. first two whenever available, practice 
would show that the Jatter,must and should be re- 
sorted to, in many instances. 

Normal Class in Geography. 

Mr. Ely trained a class in Geegraphy. The clasg 
was large and all its members were pleased with 
the exercise. 

Discussion—Subject : Geography. 

Prof. Stutzman said suitable text books and regu- 
lar attendance were very important. He recom- 
mended frequent reviews ard a change in the mode 
of asking questions. <A scholar should sometimes 
ask the questions. Parents should provide books, 
and directors globes and outline maps. If the direc. 
tors were not intelligent, the teacher should provide 
himself with the necessary “tools.” 

Mr. M’ Cormick made some remarks on the impor- 
tance of Physical Geography, Ocean Currents, 
Trade Winds, &c. He adverted to the importance 
of — suggestive questions—was much in favor 
of “ teachers’ drills,” which placed the teacher in the 
pupil’s position, and gave him the feelings and im- 
pressions incident to that situation. 

Mr. Ely thought Mr. Stutzman guessed well the 
condition of our schools. He was in favor of out- 
line maps, but not of singing, as it tanght an impro- 
per pronunciation. A teacher should always tax 

is ingenuity in asking questions. Small scholars 
should be taught by oem « from large ones. 

Mr. Guss (in jest) thought Geography a very dry 
study. He did not care about so much Geography, 
for it excluded more important branches, and was 
of itself of no sraatienl importance. Geography 
was not content with great unpronounceable names 
of places, but burdened the memory with endless 
imaginary lines, 

r. Kopelin thought it useless to teach Geogra- 
phy to small scholars. Young people might. learn 
bome Geography—the townships, towns, and coun- 
ties, but older ones should be taught History in 
connection with Geography. 





Mr. Ely was opposed to rules for reading, for all 
rules had many exceptions. He advocated the in- 


| fluence of a correct example of reading. 


Mr. Kopelin objected to Mr, Stutzman’s method 
of teaching. The correctness or incorrectness of a 
mode of reading should not be submitted to the 


lclass. A mere majority of a class should not de- 


cide upon the accuracy or inaccuracy of a method 
of reading. 

Mr. Stutzman said his method had the advantage 
of interesting the class, and should be varied to 
suit the class. 

Mr. McCormick thought scholars had rights in 
school, and that they should be respected, as it 
served to give additional interest to the exercises of 
the school room. 

Mr. Guss said that rules for reading were not to 
be disearded. They are of great advantage to ad- 
vanced scholars as rules of reference. 

Mr, Sembower did not appprove of Mr. Stutzman’s 
method of exploding the sub-vocals, 

The members of the Institute then exercised 
themselves on the elementary sounds. 


Normal Class in American Grammar. 

Mr. A, L, Guss called up a class in American 
Grammar, and gave them a thorough examination 
in the principles of Grammar. 

Discussion—Subject : Grammar. 

Mr. McCormick, Co, Superintendent, said the 
standard of grammatical accuracy was the practice 
of the best speakers and writers; but when they 
differed, every man was his own authority. 

Mr. Stutzman spoke of the different methods of 
analyzing and parsing. Lectures should not be 
long, learned efforts, but short and practical.— 
Scholars should be taught Grammar as if they 
knew nothing about it, and not as if they knew all 
that could be said concerning it. 

Mr. Myers spoke of the necessity of studying 
Grammar, and stated the stereotyped, sing-song mode 
was useless, A variety of examples should be used, 
and particular regard paid to the construction and 
punctuation of sentences. 

Mr. Sembower said he was glad to know that there 
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were systems of analysis. Children should not only | grace to the profession, he should never be employ- 
be taught to parse, but all that relates to construc- ed under any cirenmstances. 
tion. | Mr. Kopelin submitted the following resolution, 
Mr. Ely did not like the manner in which time which gave rise to a very animated discussion. 
was divided in our grammars. He was in favor of | Resolved, ‘That a common respect for our great 
lecturing and giving instruction beyond the book. and growing national importance demands of us, in 
Teachers should show the reason as well as the the future, to discard the word English, and substi- 
rule. Lectures should be short, and chiefly confined tute in lieu thereofthe word American.in speaking of 
to explanations, our language—thus, the American Language in- 
Mr. Guss spoke of the carelessness in common stead of the English Language, &c.; and that the 
conversation. Every teacher shouid become ac- attention ofall future Publishers be respectfully 
quainted with as many different grammars as possi- called to this suggestion. 
ble. He was in favor of asking original questions.| Messrs. Kopelin, Ely, Potts, Shaffer, Kirpatrick 
Many grammars are too profuse and have not enough and Guss advocated the adoption of the resolutions, 
of exercises in “ false syntax.” Punctuation should and Messrs, Stutzman, McCormick,Geo. S. King, jr., 
be in the beginning of the book. and Sembower maintained the negative. 
Kasay.— Miss Virginia Roberts read a very beau-| On the ove hand it was argued that the passage 


tifal Essay on “The Teacher and the scholar.” lof the resolution might embroil us in a difficulty 
Normal Class in Orthography. . 'with the “mother country ;” that a teachers’ insti- 
Prof. Stutzman conducted a class in Orthography, tute had no right to pass such a resolution; that 

which gave universal satisfaction. ‘our language was identical with that of England; 
Discussion.—Subject : Orthography. and that the resolution savored of selfishness and 
Mr. McCormick made a few brief remarks on the ungratefulness. 

origin of language, and the symbols of sonnds. | On the other hand it was argued that an Amer- 
Mr. Myers followed with some remarks on the ican Teacher, teaching a language to young Ameri- 

necessity of teaching all the elements. ‘cans, with American books in an American land, 


Mr. Ely said our present system of Orthography should call that language the American LaneuageE ; 
was a great humbug. What sound does a repre- that our language is essentially different, as it is 
sent? y changed into i, but why? In house we|impossible to understand a “hk Englishman using 
sound the h, but in hour we donot. What proprie-|haiches” as when he says “‘heggs hare scarce hat 
ty is there in this? |ome ;” that we have bundreds o! terms, expressive 

Mr. Kepelin wanted to know the rule for doubling | of the peculiarities of our country and people, which 
final consonants, and the origin and use of silent|are entirely unkuown in Englaund—we have bank- 
letters. | bills and humbugs ; we dicker and get at loggerheads ; 

Mr, Guss said that all words of one syllable, or} we have Yankees, Democrats, Republicans, Know- 
accented on the last syllable, ending in a single | Nothings, caucus and mass meetings ; we pull up stakes, 
consonant preceded by a single vowel, doubled! go to new diggins, squat on a quarter-section, blaze 
that final consonant in adding such formatives as |trees, go to /og-rollings, make stump-speeches, try 
ed, ing, er, &c., and if any of these conditions were |/ynch-/aws, live in the back-woods and sometimes 
wanting, it was not doubled, (see Webster.) He |burk up the wrong tree; we eat sour-krout (“a good 
advocated the Phonetic system, which would save |institution found in any respectable dictionary as 

ears of labor. |well as in every respectable cellar ;”) and finally we 

Mr. Holsopplespoke of the relation of Orthography | have old fogies who are behind the age. 
and Orthoepy. He did not regard a letter as a ‘* For as their fathers thought they think ; 
symbol of one sound, but of an elementary sound. They do as they have done— 

Mr. Kopelin thought an important point had been In one end of the bag a grist, 


f : . The other end a stone, 
: S s - ‘ ‘ : 
overlooked, viz : the best method of teaching spell Yet shout they with stentorian voice 


Ing. Down brakes—your brakes put down— 
Mr. McCormick taught the small letters first and Come back and take the good old coach, 

wrote them on the blackboard. Made the pupil Would you get safe to town.” 

make them also, and form simple combinations. After the discussion the resolution was passed 
The Institute was then practiced in elementary | by a large majority. 

sounds, and in combinirg sub-vocals and aspirates NEXT INSTITUTE. 

with the vowels. The next Teachers’ Institute will meet on the 


Address.—_Mr. Sembower delivered a short but |second Thursday (11th) of February, 1858, in Jef- 
excellent address. “‘ What have we metfor?” He /|ferson. 
spoke of the Teacher’s duties and disadvantages—| Committee of Arrangements—T. L. Keesey, W. 
the want of co-operation on the part of Parents|R. Hughes and Wm. Palmer. 
and Directors, and the high and holy mission of} Committee on Speakers—A. H. Sembower, T. 


the teacher. Vickroy and H. Ely. 
Normal Class in Arithmetic. Committee on publication—A. L. Guss, 8. B. 
Mr. Ely conducted a class in Written Arithme-| McCormick and E. K. Wasser. 

tic with great ability. Much interest was manifested by the teachers 


Mr. Sewbower exercised a class'in Mental }Arith-| present; yet it is to be regretted that many who 
metic, which afforded evidence of its great impor-|were applicants for schools in the immediate vicini- 


tance. ty, absented themselves from the place where they 
Mr. A, L. Guss submitted the following resolu-|could have been better fitted for their duties. It 
tion, which was unanimously adopted. looks as if their only feeling was to get the “al- 


Resolved, That any person addicted to the use of} mighty dollar,” regardless of their qualifications.— 
intoxicating beverages, is unfit to perform the du-| This was painfally evident at the examinations on 
ties of a Teacher, or to have chilvren under his |Saturday afternoon. 
charge; that while his precepts go unheeded, his} It may be proper to stat», that a large number of 
example leads many to ruin; and since he is a dis-!male teachers attended the Institute whose names 
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are not here recorded, as they have not met the re- 
quirements of the Constitution and cannot there- 
fore be considered members. 

May everv teacher renew his labors with redoub- 
led zeal, and still continue to improve his mind and 


make life a perpetual sehool. Let every teacher in’ 


the County endeavor by all means to attend the 
next Institute. 
SCHUYLKILL CO, TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 
Annexed is an abstract of the proceedings of the 
Institute, recently in session at Port Carbon:— 


NOVEMBER 5TH.—MORNING SESSION. 

The Institute convened at nine and a half o'clock. 
Mr. Fields, the President, in the Chair, called the 
meeting to order. 

On motion the reading of the minutes of the last 
meeting was dispensed with, except those of the clo- 
sing session, which were read and approved. At 
this point of the proceedings the members of the 
Institute were very agreeably surprised by the arri- 
val of Mr. Hickok, our worthy State Superintendent. 
He was introduced to the Institute by Mr. Krewson, 
our County Superintendent, 

Mr. Sherman, the Principal, spoke of the diffi- 


culties he had encountered in securing instructors, | 


and gave an outline of the order of exercises for the 


session, after which he addressed the Association on | 
the negative of the question—*“Does Intellectual Cul- | 


ture tend to produce Crime?” He defined the term 
in its broadest sense, relating as it does, to the phy- 
sical, intellectual and moral faculties of man. He 
dwelt particularly, upon moral culture and the 
means of securing it—considered the parent, Sab- 
bath and Common School teachers, as the agents— 


moral and intellectual culture mutually dependent 


upon each other—that Theology has been blessed 
by scientific research, and science made more lovely 
by the blessings of the gospel. He then proceeded 
to analyze the arguments of those who take the af- 
firmative of the question. The first one to which he 
replies, is that the most enlightened periods of the 
world’s history have been the most corrupt in mo- 
rals, to prove which, particular examples are given. 
It is said that Massachusetts which has intellectual 
culture to a higher degree of perfection than any 
other State, has a greater proportion of criminals. 
Mr. 8. thinks this can avail nothing, unless it be 
proved that the state of morals in any community 
can justly be determined by the number of convicts. 
Two States may have an equally stringent prohib- 
itory liquor law, but if it be rightly enforced in one 
while it is a mere dead letter in the other, it would 
be unjust to infer that there were more violations 
of law in one State than the other, because there 
were more criminals. A higher state of morals will 
mate that criminal in one State which is not in an- 
other. 

If the great proportion of criminalsin Massachu- 
setts,is a proof that the moral condition of that peo- 
ple is worse than in this State, then the great pro- 
portion in this is proof that the morals of the peo- 
ple are worse than in Virginia, which is logically 
stated thas—Virginia has one criminal in 23.003 
—Pennsylvania one in 11,046 and Massachusetts 
one in 7,858. 

Virginia has the smallest proportion of convicts, 
Pennsylvania a greater proportion, Massachusetts 
the greatest. Virginia has nothing worth the name 
of free schools, Pennsylvania has lately established 
a general system of education, and consequently 
has not been so much injured by it as Massachusetts, 
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‘which has always had a general system of education. 
and has only 1,861 native inhabitants who cannot 
read and write, while Pennsylvania has 51,283 of 
the same class and Virginia 37,385 free native 
whites unable to rend. 

The French Revolution is also supposed to be 

a positive proof that intellectual culture tends to 
produce crime, to which he replies—Doubtless intel- 
lectual culture was one cause of the revoldtion, but 
there were many, and we must distinguish between 
‘the revolution and its excesses. Those who led in 
the commencement were men of intelligence and re- 
finement, and shrunk in horror from the cruelties 
that succeeded. Many of the most noble patriots 
of France were in favor of reform in government, 
-among whom was the immortal Lafayette. The Gi- 
rondists were men of intelligence and friends, to a 
certain degree, of law and social order, while the 
ispeeches ef Robespierre were written for him. The 
|Girondists oppésed the massacres of September, 
while Robespierre indulged and encouraged the mob. 
| He thinks the infidelity of the times should not be 
charged to intellectual culture, but rather to the 
laxity of church morals, to religious dissensions and 
to intolerance. Voltaire began his course by ridi- 
culing intolerance, but aot being able to distinguish 
between true and corrupt religion, he became the in- 
fidel that he was. 

He says statistics show that but few criminals 
‘know how to read, and still a smaller number have 
\any real taste for knowledge. 

Having fully answered the arguments of those 
who defend the affirmative of this question, he made 
many important suggestions to the teachers, to whom 
is entrusted the responsibility of educating the 
masses, 
| The Stute Superintendent made some very elo- 
‘quent remarks. He said that his object in coming 
to the Institute was to see, for himself, what kind of 
/material we have in this county to build up the pro- 
ifession, and what is beingdone, He remarked that 
ithe respect gained for the profession depended 
jmuch upen the efforts of the teachers—that they 
|were the life or death of the sechool—that the pro- 
| fession can, as heretofore, be degraded, or elevated to 
la high and noble calling. 

Mr. Graves next spoke on Mental Arithmetic. 
|He thinks no other branch so well adapted to dis- 
\cipline the mind of the child—none so effectual to 
lsecure quickaess of perception and accuracy, as 

this. It should always precede Written Arithme- 
| tie, and if the scholar can have but one, it should be 
| Mental, as it will best fit him for the practical du- 
ities of life. He would have the teacher read the 
| question, then call promiseuously upon the members 
lof the class for a solntion—the question repeated 
|accurately as stated, then the solution given in a 
| thoroughly analytical manner. If the first pupil 
called upon is unable to reproduce and solve the 
|qnestion, he would have another called; when it is 
solved, the analysis criticised by class and teacher, 
‘until the most clear and concise method is secured. 
| Mr. Sherman followed in Grammar. He took a 
small class of boys who had never received any in- 
struction in that branch, for the purpose of showing 
his method of imparting instruction in the elemen- 
tary principles of Grammar. He first stated to the 
boys in a familiar way, that our language consisted 
of 40.000 words which were divided into classes. It 
was of these he was about to teach them, He then 
asked them the names of things about the room and 
thus introduced the noun, keeping the distinction 





between the name andthe thing. He then intro- 
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dees’ thom to the verb, 
the blackboard,which the boys suggested, soon made | sidered as a Vegetable.” 


and writing sentences on 


them familiar with tkese parts of speech, after| 
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Dr. Wythes followed with alecture on “ Man con 


He first considered the difference in form between 


which he dismissed his little class, their faces beam-| animate and inanimate matter, and said that inani- 


ing with satisfaction. 
AFTERNOON SESSION, 


| mate objects are irregular and angular in form, while 


animate bodies are bounded by curves. Their mode 


Mr. Fields gave instruction in Geography. He) of existence is different. Animate matter grows in. 
questioned the teachers as a class, upon the defini-| ternally by assimilation, while inanimate increases 
tions ; some discussion ensued upon their accuracy,| externally by accretions Inanimate bodies have no 


Mr. F. thinks that all the important definitions 
should be learned from the book, but that the teach- 





organs while animate always have. The principle 
of life belongs to animate bodies. We know no- 


er should enliven the exercises with judicious re-| thing of the nature of life. It is known only by its 
marks; that maps with bold outlines of lakes and| effects, 


rivers, &c., aid much in giving a clear idea of the. 


definitions, and also, that it would bea very interest- 


to take the class out and trace the objects in nature 
as ail our streams have miniature islands, capes and 
bays. He said impressions made upon the mind in 
such rambles, would never be effaced. 


Mr. Graves took up written Arithmetic and ex-| 


emplified his method of teaching notation, numera 
tion and addition, said that there is not sufficient 
attention paid to the grand rules in Arithmetic, or 


else we would not find so many pupils so very defi-| 


cient and inaccurate in applying them. Pupils 
should be so thoroughly drilled in writing and read- 


ure in the different periods would be as familiar to 
them as their alphabet. He would not let his pu- 
pils, for the outset, take anything for granted, but 
require them to render a reason for every step as it 
is taken. He advocated teaching simple and com- 
pound addition in the same lesson, as by this means 
a pupil can be led more easily to see the analogy 
that exists between them, that the same principles 
are involved in each, and that they differ in no re- 
spect except that in one the figures increase from 
right to left by a uniform and in the other by a va- 
rying scale, 

Mr. Phillips, the teacher appointed in Algebra, 
proceeded with instructions in the elements of that 
branch. He first gave an outline of the language 
of Algebra by explaining the principles of the signs, 
then wrote examples on the board in the simple 
rules, which were performed by members of the In- 
stitute. 

Thursday Evening Session was taken up with ad- 


pliance with the 5th Art, of the Constitution deliv- 
ered his ‘annual address. He reviewed in part the 
history of the Institute, and the results which have 
been produced by its agency. 

He said when all interested have done their duty, 
each succeeding meeting has been better than the 
preceding one. ‘The Institute has afforded the 
teachers an opportunity of becoming better ac- 
quainted with each other, and the different methods 
of instruction. Thus far they have been conducted 
without the assistance of any foreign aid, either of 
talent, instruction or money. 

But he thinks a greater amount of good might 
be done with such aid, yet lecturers and instructors 
alone, cannot build up and carry forward our Asso- 
ciation. The work is one of our own—they may 
set the ball in motion, we must keep it rolling ; they 
may point out and show the work to be done, but we 
mast perform it. Every Teacher who has the true 
idea of his vocation, and his head and heart enlisted 
in his work, can do good service towards making our 
school system popular among the parents and peo- 
ple at large, by conversation, with lectures and the 
distribution of educational journals. 














He then considered man as a vegetable as to nu- 


: ; een , | trition—showed that prehension and digestion were 
ing and profitable way of instructing in this branch, | 4 


necessary to it. He also treated at some length of 
absorption, circulation, respiration and secretion.— 
Ilis lecture was full of thought, and delivered in an 


| interesting manner, 


The State Superintendent gave the clossing ad- 
dress for the evening. His opening remarks were a 
continuation and particular application of the pre- 


|ceding lecture. He spoke of the great importance 


of teachers becoming familiar with this science, 
and said if correct principles could be instilled into 
the minds of the people, so that they could be in- 


- : | duce give up patronizing quack S a- 
ing numbers, that the name and places of every fig. | duce d to give up patronizing quack doctors and p 
| tent medicines, we might save more than would de- 


\fray the whole expenses of the Common Schoo! 


system of Pennsylvania. That man must be edu- 


| cated physically, morally and intellectcally to render 
| him useful in society. ile is not a convert to the 
| doctrine that education makes rogues of people, but 


thinks that it can only have this effect when it is 
one sided and incomplete. Of private schools, it is 


| his opinion that in general, they are pilferers, of the 


people’s money. Young people come home from 
such schools full of vain and foolish ideas, with a 


disdain for the employment of their aged parents 


and neighbors. Such representatives of education 


iserve to strengthen the prejudice of the ignorant 
jagainst schools, It is time the people of this great 


State should exert themselves to get into the right 


path, and to raise the public schools up to sucha 


| stand point, that it will not be necessary for children 
ito be sent away from home and from under home 
influence. Light must be poured in upon the minds 
dresses:  Mr,.Fiolds, the President, then in bee! ofthe people, in order that the highest hopes of ou 
|country may be realized, The State must come in 
| with her power and mandate, to assist in changing 
|the character of the schools, 


The Common School system is the one for the 
education of the masses. It is its influence that reach- 
es all classes of society—the rich and the poor 
alike—and this is the secret of its power. 

There are some who doubt the policy of the com- 
mon school system. They think the country is safe. 
that it does not need its enlightening and moulding 
influences to perpetuate the liberties we now enjoy. 
Many object to supporting the system by paying 
taxes, because they cannot get returns for their mo- 
ney, yet willingly pay road, county and State taxes 
and help build prisons (which they never wish to oc- 
cupy,) in order to get their money back. He thinks 
the system will out-live all opposition, but that it 
needs all its functions. He has great faith in a good 
and faithful County Superintendent, and considers 
his the right arm of the system, aad that if this of- 
fice should be abolished, the whole system might as 
well be abolished. He says that he should be at 
the head of the schools in the county, and see that 
they are properly classified, and that the teachers 
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are prepared for their work—that they are thorough! Multiplication. He would not use the term bor- 
teachers—qualified to lay a good solid foundation in | rowing and carrying ten—said that we do not bor- 
the elementary branches, upon which a noble struc- | row and carry, but when it is neeessrry, we increase 
ture may be reared that will not crumble. He no-!|the minued by ten, and the subtrahend by a unit of 
ticed some of the deficiencies in primary instruction ithe next higher order, which is equal to the ten ad- 
as seen in the incorrect spelling of some of our best ded to the minuend, hence the resulting dilierence 
educated men. Many pupils, after passing through jis the same as if no additions had been made to eith- 
an arithmetic, cannot write a set of numbers on the er. He would teach Compound Subtraction and 
blackboard and divide them off into periods correct-| Multiplication in the same lessons with simple 
ly. That these deficiencies can be overcome by the |Subtiaction and Multiplication, because the same 
mutual efforts of the County Superintendent and/| principle is involved ; one changing the less denom- 
teachers—that it is the duty of the former to assem- | ination to agreater by a uniform, the other by a 


ble the teachers in the capacity of Institutes, and | 
there take the lead in securing competent instruc- | 
tors and lecturers, rendering the Institute, for the 
time being, a Normal School ;—that he should be the 
master-spirit, and show by his earnestness that he is 
willing to make sacrifices for the purpose of elevat- 
ing the schools in his county. He spoke of the great 
changes which had been effected in counties where 
the Superintendents had thus done their duty. He 
has much confidence in the efficiency of Institutes, 
and thinks that they should not be limited to two or 
three days, but that they should be continued at 
least for one week, and that every teacher in the 
county should be present and ready to perform his 
part ;—that the /adies should take away their bon- 
nets and go to work in earnest ;—that Directors who 
are unwilling to close the schools that are under 
their control, for the purpose of giving the teachers 
an opportunity of attending the Institutes, do not 
know for what they pay their money. ‘The lecture 
was exceedingly interesting and practical, and the 
speaker had the undivided attention of the audience, 
altheugh he did not close until nearly 11 o’clock. 

On motion of Mr. Sherman, a vote of thanks was 
tendered to Mr. Hickok for his stirring and instruc- 
tive address, 

FRIDAY MORNING. 


The first exercise was by Mr. Moody of Ashland. 
He commenced by statirg that he taught an un- 
classified school. He wished to show how he con- 
ducted his school. He has the musical scale writ- 
ten out on his blackboard at which he practices his 
pupils at various times for recreation. He gave his 
method of teaching arithmetic. He writes the dig- 
ets on the top of the blackboard, and when instruct- 
ing a class in addition or subtraction, allows them 
to use them in making their calculations to prevent 
the old fashion way of counting the fingers. He 
devises various methods for interesting classes in 
this and other branches. 

Mr. Fields proceeded with his instructions in 
Geography. 

He thinks Pelton’s Qutline Mapsthe best. Ad 
vocates teaching this branch by topics and map 
drawing—thinks the local Geography of the United 
States the most important. He would teach physi 
ow Geography in connection with descriptive and 
ocal, ° 

The Principal called out his little boys again—re- 
questing them to give him some sentences with 
nouns and verbs, which they did very readily. He 
then asked them if all boys were alike in their school. 
They very quickly replied, “to; some are bad and 
some are good.” He showed them that they had 
then found another class of words, the adjective.— 
Ile introduced the article and preposition the same 
way, and the blackboard was soun filled and refilled 
with sentences of their own, containing the five 
parts of speech now taught them. Their progress 





seemed to be very rapid. Mr. Graves had anothe: 
exercise in Arithmetic—noticed Subtraction and 


varying scale. 

Mr. Philips passed over a review of the last les- 
son in Algebra. Then proceeded to notice the prin- 
ciples involved in the simple rules, giving very lu- 
cid explanations of them, after which he took up 
involution and evolution, and called upon different 
members of the Institute to perform examples 
which he had placed upon the board. 

Physical Geography was taken up by Mr. Fields. 
He spoke particularly of the winds which bring 
rain to the different parts of the world—said the 
direction of the wind was determined by the situa- 
tion of the land with respect to large bodies of water. 
In the Eastern and Middle States rain is brought 
by East and South East winds, because the clouds 
are formed by evaporation from the Atlantic. On 
the West coast of America, West of the Rocky 
Mountains, the clouds are formed by evaporation 
from the Pacific, and the rain is brought by West 
winds. Between the Rocky Mountains and the 
Mississippi River, rain falls but seldom. Clouds 
from the Atlantic are condensed before they reach 
it, and those from the Pacific are mostly condensed 
or congealed before they rise high enough to pass 
the Rocky Mountains. He extended his applica- 
tions to other countries—spoke also of the course 
of rivers and mountains. The next exercise was 
spelling—rather a new feature in an Institute—but 
the Principal thought it would be a profitable ex- 
ercise. How to make good spellers was a question 
of importance. A class was formed, and one hun- 
dred words were given from Webster's Dictionary. 
{f the class had been arranged for it there would 
have been an opportunity for rising to distinction, 
but very much to the credit of the Institute most 
of the words were technical and very little in use. 

Mr. Sherman gave instructions again in Gram- 
mar. He passed over a review of the previous les- 
sons, and introduced the conjunction and adverb. 
It was perfectly astonishing to see how readily the 
boys would discern the parts of speech in the sen- 
tences written for them. They really seemed to 
have a better understanding of the parts of speech 
which had been given them, than many pupils who 
have studied Grammar a whole term. 

FRIDAY EVENING. 

Mr. Graves addressed the Institute upon the 
“Influence of Association.” He says Association 
is the great developing agency of the individual 
and the nation. Whoever has watched and studied 
the movements of society, and sought to discover 
its most powerful springs of action, has not failed 
to notice this feature, which has stood out so prom- 
inently since its first organization. An individual 


action moves only in one direction, and is easily 
turned aside or overcome by counter influences.— 
Association combines all the various forces of so- 
ciety, and thus creates a power which no single 
force can surmount, and which can be broken only 
by another association, still mightier than itself.— 
This as a self-evident truth is clearly seen both 
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from the history of the past, and the developements 
of the present. He reviewed the history of Feudal- 
ism and the Crusades, and the great influence 
which they had upon society, either for good or evil. 
He then turned to the congress of nations—to the 
English Revolution and the alliance against Bona- 
parte, as examples, and dwelt particularly upon 
the great power and influence of these associations- 
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He then noticed the organizations of the present | 


day, Agricultural, Mechanical and Educational. | 


and dwelt particularly onthe last. Reviewed min- | 
utely the history of ‘hens associations in Switzer- 
land, Prussia and our own country; then gave a 
hasty review of the history of the Tastitute of our) 
own county, and closed with some practical re- 
marks upon the importance of Institutes, and-the 
means to be used to make them efficient. 

Dr. Wythes, succeeded with a lecture on Physio- 
logy, considering ‘‘ Manas an Animal.” 

He said motion is not necessarily conscious, or 
dependent upon nerves. The Mimosa or sensitive 
plant, trembles at our approach and recoils the 
moment we touch it. ‘Che Venus’s fly-trap has a 
part of the extremity of its leaves constructed 
somewhat like a steel trap, which incloses instant- 
ly and crushes or imprisons what ever alights up- 
on it;—se the Cilia of Animalcules, collect food 
for the nourishment of the animal. He has known | 
the heart ofa child to continue beating for half an 
hour after death. Voluntary motion is dependent 
upon the nervous system. ‘There are some excep- 
tions in the lower order of animals, which seems to 
be destitute of the nervous system, and yet to 
exercise some choice in the food they collect with 
their long arms, as in the case of the Hydra. Ar- 
ticulata have the most simple nervous system.— 
The Vertebrata a more complicated one. He 
does not consider nerve force to be electricity. 

Mr. Werntz read an address on the affirmative | 
of the question, ‘Should Females have the same | 
salary as Males?” He says the subject has been 
frequently discussed in educational assemblies by 
distinguished teachers, and when candidly done, 
has always been decided in the affirmative, but that 
it is often discussed with perjudice. The only rea- 
son that many are able to give why woman should 
receive less wages than man, is simply because 
she is a woman. We do not unfrequently hear 
the positive declaration that woman cannot per- 
form as much labor as man, but that it is an indis- 
putable fact that many do perform an equal amount, 
if not more than some male teachers. Every re- 
quirement which is made of a male teacher is made | 
of her, and if they fail to perfom any of their du-| 
ties, they are as liable to be discharged. It is said | 
that female teachers enter this profession only for | 
a limited time, and therefore should receive less.— 
Mr. Werntz thinks this no argument; if they per- 
form their work faithfully while in the field, the 
are equally entitled with males to a competent sal- 
ary. Those who defend the negative of this question 
say that custom has determined the female’s wages. 
It is true that custom tolerates many things, and 
perhaps more wrong than right, and if it is to de- 
cide, the female may with equal propriety, say that 
custom has determined the salary of the male, and 
therefore he should haveno more. He concludes 
with many eulogies upon the female character, her 
purity of heart, and devotion to every good work. 

The next exercise was an essay by Miss Wyn- 
koop—subject, “ Education of Mind and Morals.” 
Her subject led to the consideration, first, of the fac- 
ulities of the mind and their great powers of de- 
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velopment, and to the consideration of men’s mor- 
al interest, its paramount importance, and the im- 
perative demand for the cultivation of the heart. 

Miss McCool followed with an essay on the 
“ Necessity of Plan and Industry in Study.” She 
says that there are marks of plan and order every- 
where in the works of nature. That plan, or- 
der and industry, are essential to success in prac- 
tical life. Analogy shows them to be as essential 
in intellectual pursuits. Observation and experi- 
ence also prove them to be so. 

Miss Cole closed the exercise of the evening by 
reading an essay on the subject, “Darkness and 
Morn.” She represented the darkness as the mor- 
al night of man in his fallen condition, unprovided 
with a Redeemer. The morn as the glorious spir- 
itual morn when the Messiah was proclaimed by 
the Angels, as He who had come to bring glad 
tidings of great joy to all people. 

On motion the thanks ofthe Institute were ten- 
dered to Dr. Wythes for his valuable lectures de- 
livered before the Institute. 

SATURDAY MORNING. 

Mr. Moody again spent a short time in further 
illustrating his method of interesting small schol- 
ars, 

A part of the teachers again arranged them- 
selves in a spelling class. We are sorry we can- 
not say that all did, for we think the exercise 
would have been more entertaining. 100 words, 
which are in common use, were again given out— 
the most of them being taken from the School Jour- 
nal. A great deal of spirit was manifested. Some 
who had been spectators to this exercise on Fri- 
day, now joined the class. There were six words 
missed, We think it would be well to continue 
such an exercise, not for the sake of ascertaining 


ithe number of words which may be spelled or mis- 


sed, but to become acquainted with the best meth- 
od of teaching spelling. 

It was decided by a vote that the next session of 
the Institute be heldat Pinegrove. It was also de- 
cided that three hundred circulars should be print- 
ed at the expense of the Institute, and sent to the 
teachers and boards of directors in the county. 

There was a vote taken to ascertain the number 
who were willing to goto Pinegrove next May, and 
participate in the exercises of a Normal Institute, 
which shall continue for one week. Thirty signi- 
fied their willingness to go. 

On ballot, Mr. A. J. Werntz was elected Trea- 
surer of the Institute ; Mr. Wellington Jones, Cor- 
responding Secretary. 

On motion, a vote of thanks was presented to 
those boards of directors who had closed their 
schools, in order that the teachers might have the 
benefit of the Institute. 

The following resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of the members of this 
Institute be presented to the trustees of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church of Port Carbon, for per- 
mitting us to hold the sessions of our Institute in 
their church. 

Resolved, That the members of this Institute 
tender their thanks to the teachers of Port Carben, 
for their efforts to render our stay with them plea- 
sant, and for the ample provisions they have made 
for our entertainment. 

Resolved, That the citizens of Port Carbon are 
entitled to the thanks of the members of this Insti- 
tute for the kindness, generosity and hospitality 
they have manifested, in giving us gratuitous enter- 
tainment during the sittings of this Institute. 
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Resolved, That Mr. Werntz and others who have! 3. Geography—Messrs. A. L. Russel, G. H. Siars, 


delivered lectures before the Institute, be request- | 
ed to furnish copies for publication in the Pennsyl- | 
vania School Journal. 

There were about one hundred teachers present | 
during the sessions of the Institute. The entire | 


exercises were of unusual interest, and perfect har- | 


Miss N. Reynolds, Miss A. Truby. 

4, Reading—Messrs. Wm. Monks, R, J. Boying- 
ton, Miss Scott, Miss Murdock. 

5. Writing—Messrs. Samuel Chambers, D. B. 
Dickey, Miss Mary Craig, Miss C. Thompson. 

6. English Grammar—Messrs. Samuel Russell, S. 


mony of spirit and unity of effort were characteris- 


| 

| Magoffin, Miss Bishop, Miss Hannah. 

tic of the meetings. J. Graves, Secretary. | 
= | 


Saturday, Oct. 17. Essays—A,. Craig, “ Party 
EET YI ml Spirit.” J. C. Wilson, “Energy.” Miss Sloan, 
JEFFERSON CO. TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. |“ Satarday.” Miss Murdock, “Influence.” 

The Second Annual Session of the Jefferson! Committee on “The method of teaching the Al- 
County Teachers’ Institute, in accordance with a call phabet,” made a report which was read and adopted: 
issued by S. McElhose, County Superintendent, met the Superintendent having presented his method by 
in the Brookville Academy, October 13th, 1857, and | the board and movable letters. 
remained in session two weeks. On calling the} Monday, Oct. 19. On motion the following reso- 
Institute to order, the Superintendent made a short lution, offered by J. C. Wilson, was taken up, dis- 
address as to the object and aims of the Insti-|cussed with considerable zeal; Rev. J. Todd fa- 
tnte, and then proceeded to hear recitations in the | voring the Institute with a speech on the topic, was 
various branches required to be taught in Common followed by the Superintendent, and the resolution 


Schools. 

In connection wth the following sketch of busi- 
ness, regular recitations were heard by the Superin- 
dent each day of the Institute. 

The greater portion of the first week was taken 


rye 


up with Normal Instruction. he first exercise in 


‘was finaliy adopted to wit; 

_ © Resolved, That it would be injudicious to give a 
reward to the best scholar in each class.” 

| Committee on “Teaching the primary rules of 
Arithmetic,” made report, which was adopted. 
Address by the Rev. J. Todd, at the Lutheran 


the morning was vocal music, under the direction | Church at candle light before the Institute, on the 
of William P. Jenks, Esq. linfluence of Character upon Character, 

Thursday, October 15. On motion, the following; ‘Tuesday, Oct. 20. Are exhibitions by Common 
resolution, offered by A. J. Monks was taken up|Schools of use, and should they be encouraged ?— 
and diseussed : | Discussed by several Teachers and the Superinten- 

Resolved, That each Teacher should devote each|dent and adopted, Essays: Mr, A. L. Russel 


alternate Saturday to the purposes of a review of | 
the lessons recited by the scholars, and that he’ 
should give a short lecture on each branch of stud- 
ies reviewed.” 

This resolution elicited considerable discussion, | 
in which the benefits that would flow from such a} 
course were fully presented. 

Mr. D. M. Swisher, offered the following : 

Resolved, That it would be advisable that each 
teacher should, in the commencement of each term | 
of school, eall a meeting of the people of the dis-| 
trict, that they may consult together on matters cal- | 
culated to promote the best interests of the| 
school. 

This resolution was discussed at great length, | 
pro and con, and almost unanimously adopted as 
the sentiment of the members of the Institute. 

Essays were read, as follows: D. Baldwin, on | 
“The proper employment of the Members of the | 
Institute.” William Monks, “ Duty of the Mem- | 
bers of the Institute.” Miss L. Bishop, “ Flight | 
of Time.” Inthe evening Wm. P. Jenks, Esq., 
favored the Institute with an excellent address. 

Friday, Oct. 16, Mr. A. J. Monks delivered a | 
well digested address on “The duties and responsi- 
bilities of Teachers.” He was followed by Mr. A. | 
H. Brown, who gave a good speech on “The Schoo! | 
System, its claims, &c.” Essays: D. B. Dickey, | 
“Duties of Teachers.” R, Snyder, “ Daty of | 
American Citizens.” Miss 8. Crawford, “ Friend. | 
ship.” Superintendent gave his mode of teaching | 
primary rules of Arithmetic, and explained the 
cube root on the blackboard, and with blocks. 

The Superintendent appointed the following Com- 
mittees, fo make reports on the best methods of 
teaching the respective branches viz: 

1. Primary Rules of Arithmetic—Mr. A. J. Monks, 
A. H. Brown, J. A. Todd, Miss M. Sloan, Miss J. 
Craig. 

2. The Alphabet—Messrs. D. M. Swisher, S. Rey- 
nolds, Miss Martha Kelso, Miss M. Simpson, 





Something New; T. Evans, Perseverance: Rey. 
J. Todd being present, spoke on School Govern- 
ment and teaching Arithmetic. 

Mr. A. J. Monks, sent in the following, which 
was adopted after some discussion: 

** Resolved, That teachers are hereby requested 
to prepare and deliver addresses before the scholars 
of schools they may visit.” 

A resolution was offered in relation to the use of 
the rod and the potency of moral suasion in the 
school room. Discussed by several Teachers and 
by A. L. Gordon, Esq., and Dr, Simons. 

Wednesday, Oct, 21. Essays: S. Russell—Man 
may beavhat he desires to be ; Miss Reynolds—The 
Farmer, What is the best method of classifying 


jand arranging classes? This brought forth an ani- 


mated discussion among the Teachers, and the Su- 
perintendent spoke at length on this subject. A, 
L. Russell, Chairman of the Committee on teach- 
ing Geography, made a report, which, after some 
remarks by the Superintendent, was adopted. 
Thursday, Oct. 22. Committee on teaching 


|Grammar, made a report, which was read, considere 


ed and adopted. 

A committee, consisting of A. H. Brown, D. M. 
Swisher, H. W. Millen, Miss Kinnear, Miss J. Pal- 
mer, was appointed to prepare a report on what is 
the best method of School Government? Essays: 
J. Magoffin—the Beauties of Nature; H. W. Mil- 
len—Decline of Life; Miss Kinnear—The art of 
teaching. 

Friday, Oct. 23. Committee on School Govern- 
ment made report, which was read, considered and 
adopted. The following was adopted: 

“ Resolved, That the members of the Jefferson 
County Teachers’ Institute hereby agree to meet in 
convention in Brookville during two days, at such 
time in January or February, as the Superintendent 
shall designate. 

8S. Chambers made a report on the best method 
of teaching writing, which was adopted, 
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lars, “ Resolved, ‘That Female Teachers should have as | would leave rothing to be desired on the subject but 
, good wages as Male Teachers, when as well qualifi- | perpetuity. This secured, it would be like the sun, 
ing- ed.” The resolution was discussed by the Female | warming, vivyfying and enlightening all within its 
: portion of the Institute, and adopted. sphere. May such be instituted. 
» | On motion, the following resolutions were adopt- SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 
| ed: There cannot be too many Libraries! The best 
8. Resolved, That the members of the Jefferson | method of securing a School Library is by a steady 
County Teachers’ Institute hereby tender their | appropriation, if it ean be obtained :—A small sum 
itty thanks to 8. M’Elhose, County Supt., for his efforts |set apart by controllers or directors, or by the dis- 
an, in behalf of the progress of Teachers,in those things trict. For certainly that district is but half an edu- 
which pertain to the Teacher’s profession. Also, |cator that instructs a poor child until he passes 
Al- to Wm. P. Jenks, Esq., and the Rev. John Todd, |through the school and receives all its honors, and 
ed: fortheir able and instructive addresses before the | then leaves his leisure hours unprovided for in a men- 
by ' lustitute, to the Trustees of the Academy, and to | tal point of view. We are told, and believe, that 
the officers of the Lutheran Church, for the use of|education is never ending. Shall he for whom we 
So- their respective buildings. ‘have been so anxious and on whom we have bestow- 
is- { Resolved, That the Editors of the" Jeffersonian, |ed so much, be left crippled and unable to ascend 
fa- Jefferson Star, and the Pennsylvania School Journal, still higher? Shall we teach the eagle to fly and 
as : be requested to publish in their respective journals, |then stop his course? No! Let Libraries be es- 
ou the proceedings of this Institute. itablished free to all, and let this be done by the dis- 
Saturday, Oct. 24. Committee appointed to pre- | trict. 
ZZ pare the proceedings of the Institute for publica. | If aid from public fands cannot be obtained for the 
tion : linstitution of School Libraries, the next step may be 
of Messrs. H. W. Millen, A. R. Travis, D. B. Dick- ‘to solicit private contributions. A few written words 
ey, Miss M. Sloan, Miss I. Palmer, Miss M. Han-! addressed to the friends of education and circulated 
un nah. ithrough a neighborhood, will generally produce suf- 
ne October 28, 1857. ficient funds for a small beginning. No one should 
. a =|be omitted in soliciting, from the child to the grand 
bes : isire, and every penny thankfully received and recor- 
a Addresses, Heports, We. \ded. For the history of such institutions should 
a- Pa BE ibe carefully preserved. Yearly collections may be 
el REPORT |made in iar and occasionally when a very de- 
ve On District Libraries, to the Berks county Institute, by | sirable book makes its appearance. an especial ap- 
a- Racuet D, Griscom. |peal may be made in its favor. We would also re- 
The object of Education is to cultivate that seed commend that the children be permitted to contri- 
h or talent of the mind which awaits culture. Forthis | bute one penny per week towards their own Libra- 
purpose congenial nourishment is placed within its ry. And we would also add that they be encouraged 
i reach, the light of other minds is permitted to influ-|to earn this money. How much children are to be 
. ence it, and the voice or breath of encouragement to pitied who are educated to begging, and then when 
assist itsunfolding. Libraries of judicious selection | grown, expected to earn money. How much better 
contain the nourishment sought after by the young, to teach them to earn, and thus fit them for after 
B inexperienced and unfolding mind, and which is re- life. 
garding the past with reverence and the future with SELECTION OF BOOKS, 
hope. We had intended to recal to your mental! Books can, of course, be purchased more to ad- 
view the writing by the finger of God on the tables | vantage when a large number is wanted, aud pub- 
of stone—the writing of Jesus, with his finger on lishers are often liberal to those endeavoring tg form 
the sand—the earvings of the Egyptians, the Hin-}a Library. It would be well, perhaps, to consult 
4 doos, the Chinese—the Arabian lore—the Monas- |the librarian of a Library similar to the one you wish 


tie ponderings—the scanty manuscripts—the memo- |to form, before making your selections of books, <A 
ry of the ever-lamented lost literature—the gradual catalogue of a well chosen Library is a great aid to 
accumulation of books—the choice collection, the | beginners; we would however say, that if you wish 
rich acquisition, the vast accumulation, the liberal to make learned men or women, your books should 








donation and the mite of the poor. But there has contain facts. There should be abundance of refer- 
been ouly time to view this subject in a practical |ence books, dictionaries and encyclopedias. Daniel 

light. | Webster was consulted by a friend upon a selection 
DISTRICT LIBRARIES. fora Library. Buy dictionaries, said Webster, | 


Undoubtedly the best plan for the establishment read dictionaries. We may see the effect of this 
of Libraries is by public. authority and with public | reading in his style of writing—always a meaning. 
unds. The money being raised by taxation is not |These works of reference will be like a map of the 
elt so sensibly, and the authority from which it is | world to the geographer, and from their contempla- 

; ierived is like to be just and permanent. Libraries |tion the youth will be able to find his own bias or 
; »commenced are not liable to changes which ef- original proclivity, which can be farther develop- 
vet those raised in a different manner. There is ed by more extended works on his selected subject. 
nother advantage accruing from this, and probably | A first library for a farming district, would interest 
ae greatest :—every one would feel that he hada right the farmer wore, if it made the things around as- 

» such Library. A Library of this description can sume a more important form and, perhaps, helped 
‘ave its doors always open, its classification accord-|him to put money into his pocket. For this reason, 
ag to subjects. its costly works of reference and its | after reference books and dictionaries, which should 
mple reading room, where as silent as in anchorite’s | form the foundation in all, works on agriculture and 

ll, the votary of knowledge may receive truths subjects thereto belonging should be selected. A 

aich have been treasured for ages. Such a Libra-| Library fora city should consist principally of those 

. with proper selections of readers for every age | works which disclose the secrets of the arts, meth- 
din each branch of science, literature and art,!ods of manufacturing, preparation of materials and 
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economies thereon. Those who live near the sea- 
board should have works on the mystery of winds 
and tides, on naval architecture, the art of naviga- 
tion, the preparation of sea stores, exports, imports, 
&e. The idea in this would be, that we become well 
acquainted with those things around us. After, we 
may take the world and its history. A course of 
reading of this kind would leave a distaste for false- 
hood ever so specious. 
ARRANGEMENT OF BROOKS. 

It is thought that the best arrangement for the 
papil’s mind is the classification according to sub- 
jects, as he cannot help reflecting on this in his course 
of reading. ‘The librarian of the Philadelphia Li 
brary arranges according to the size of books. 

DISTRIBUTION OF BOOKS. 

In schools this may be made a means of improve- 
ment in conduct—books being allowed to those 
members who have not received more than a certain 
number of demerits. Supposing all works in a 
school library svitable to be read—a pupil's course 
of reading should be advised but not insisted on, as 
it might destroy originality. 

CARE OF BOOKS. 
Books should be labeled, and if possible covered. 


blessing ; let the proud parent and the prattler at 
the knee have a new aah a pure gratification ; let 
the mother in her moments of rest be enlightened 
and refreshed ; let the invalid be strengthened by. a 
forgetfulness of suffering ; let the teacher be able also 
to gain his share of instruction. 

No District is respectable in a literary point of 
view, which has not at least made an attempt to es- 
lish a Library. 





THE KINDER GARTEN. 
Lonpon, Sept. 11, 1857. 
Mr. Editor of the Post : 


Before I left Paris, I had heard much of a new 
method for the training of young children, much 
in vogue in Germany, called by its inventor, (Fred- 
rich Froebel, who died about five years ago,) the 
Kinder Garten, or Children’s Garden; a method 
\which begins by recognizing the self-evident truths, 
juniversally acknowledged, but less generally acted 
jupon, that “the child is father to the man,” and 
| that, as is the nurture and the bent given to the in- 
| fant, so will be the quality and action of the grown- 
|up human being when arrived at maturity. Froebel, 





It is supposed that a book containing a catalogue isan ardent apostle of Education, one of those rare 
kept, and that each pupil has a copy, from which he and invaluable natures who seem to be born to fill 
will always have two or three books chosen to read ;|the function of Educator —surely the noblest and 
also, that the classes shal! be sometimes called to/|most important that can devolve upon man or wo- 
select in reverse order, to give equal opportunity for | man—was long greatly “exercised” in mind by the 
desired volumes. 


Books should be called in every three months, 
examined, and a statement of their condition kept 
in writing. A book which contains the date of de- 
livery and receipt of every volume, should be accu- 
rately kept, as reference must be made to it for the 
holders of missing volumes. A slight fine ensures 
pnoctuality in the return of books. It is also an aid 
to the Library. No books should rest upon your 
shelves, especially those of reference, as too good to 
be used. Place them ou a table, let the pupils turn 
them over, wear them out if you will, rather than 
keep them closed. Closed books are about as use- 
ful as closed school houses. 

USE OF LIBRARIFS. 

The requisite authority has been obtained, the 
constitution and by-laws adopted and signed, the 
amount of funds collected, books purchased, labeled 
and arranged, a librarian appointed and arrange- 
ments made for the perpetuity of the library; and 
now of what use will it be? In the first place, it 
will keep old and young out of mischief. For Satan 
still finds much for idle hands todo. In the second 
place, it will aid every day employments by giving 
light upon them; easier methods will be adopted, 
from the cook up to the chemist. In the third place, 
it will aid the unfolding of the mind to its utmost 
capacity, a view too often lost sight of when schools 
of a higher grade are desired. We, therefore, waut 
Libraries as a granary from which to satisfy the 
hungry mind with the best quality of the best wheat 
of knowledge. We wantthem as a spring of purest 
water, from which those who are athirst for infor- 
mation may drink at will and hand the cup to others. 
We want Libraries for recreation, as rest from phy 
sical labor, as enjoyment of new or unexpressed 
thoughts or opinions. We want Libraries for com- 
fort and consolation, when sorrow and distress have 
been visitants and the healing power is needful.— 
Give us Libraries! Let not the youth who has 
passed the school, go back to idleness and inaction ; 
let not the hungry and thirsty mind depart empty; 
let the dwellings of the rich and the poor receive the 


fact that the children brought into the schools are 
not merely not prepared, by the training of the nur- 
sery, to enter with profit upon the systematic course 
‘of study to which they are then introduced, but that 
|they have generally become more or less perverted 
| from the simplicity of nature, and rendered positive- 
ily inapt to derive the greatest benefit from their 
schooling, by the ss and idle, if not abso- 
lutely mischievous habits they have contracted, dur- 
ing their infancy. Having reflected carefully on 
this fact, Froebel came to the conclusion that no 
portion of human life should be left without the 
wise and loving direction of those to whem Provi- 
dence and Nature have entrusted the noble and se- 
rious work of Education; that parents, guardians, 
nurses and teachers should all consider themselves 
as so many co-workers, in the all-important task of 
‘raising up the generation destined to succeed to 
themselves in the responsibilities and enjoyments o 
life ; and that the existence of the infant should be 
encircled, from its first appearance on the stage of 
human action, with all the care and wise attention 
to its physical, mental, and moral development, so 
imperatively necessary to prepare it for the subse- 
quent stages of its career. He laid it down asa 
principle that the individuality of the child should 
be religiously respected, on the one hand, and, on 
the other, that its social destiny, as one of the my- 
riad that constitute the great human brotherhood, 
‘required, that even this development of its own pe- 
‘culiar individuality should be combined with the so- 
cial influences resulting from association with chil- 
dren of its own age; so that the education of each 
child might have the double effect of promoting its 
own development as an individual, and of training 
it as a member of the human family, destined to 
mingle in all the relations of life, sharing alike in the 
duties, the labors, and the joys of the gereration to 
which it belongs. 

This view of the matter in question having grad- 
ually become clear to Froebel’s conviction, the next 
point for elucidation was the manner in which this 











new view of Infant Training could best be realized. 
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Somebody has said that the mythic traditions of 
all branches of the human family point to a Garden 
as the earliest cradle of the race; while the tenets 
of all religions anticipate a Garden as the scene of 
the happier existence they predict, as awaiting us 
beyond the grave. In various language, all creeds 
shadow forth an Eden and a Paradise, as the Alpha 
and Omega of human existence, the Past and the 
Future of our career. And a Garden, as a source 
of use and a field for enjoyment, is incontestibly the 
most charming form under which the space which 
serves as the stage of our life-drama, can be present- 
ed to the human mind. Children revel in a garden ; 
no room, however filled with toys and comforts, 
would tempt a child from the sunshine, air, light, li- 
berty, and beauty of a garden, “In a garden, then,” 
said Froebel, “let our little charges be placed; a 
garden specially contrived for their special tastes, 
needs, wishes, and welfare.” 

Children are fond of play; they dislike dry study 
and long application to abstruse ideas. They want 
scope and objects for the exercise of their overflow- 
ing activities ; and Nature, which has endowed them 
with four hundred muscles, and an indefinite store 
of passions, impulses, and activities, shows us that 
a great variety of avocations are imperatively called 
for in the regime of the nursery, so that every part 
of the young body, every faculty of the growing spi 
rit, may be exercised duly and in turn. 

Putting all these ideas together, Froebel devised 
a system by which children a year old may be “ taken 
in hand,” and their training systematically begun, 
to their great present joy and improvement, and the 
immense advantage of their future years; and this 
system, requiring a garden, as well as a couple of 
rooms for bad weather, and for such of the exercises 
as could not well be carried on in the open air, he 
has published to the world under the pleasant title 
of * Children’s Gardens.” 


The “Children’s Garden,” then is a compound of 
nursery, play ground, and school room, destined for 
the reception of children of from one to seven or 
eight years of age; the children being grouped ac- 
cording to age for certain exercises, and mingled in- 
discriminately for others; the youngest being al 
ways under the especial care of the teachers, and 
kept from falling or otherwise injuring themselves, 
while brought in communication with those who are 
little olderthan themselves ;—the influence of older 
children upon younger ones being recognized by 
I'roebel, as one of the most potent means of educat- 
ing, stimulating and developing the latter. 

I knew that Kinder Gartens, on Frvebel’s plan,had 
been in operation, with the happiest results, for se- 
veral years in.many German towns; in Dresden 
there are four of them, one of them beiog a Prepa- 
ratory School in connectioa with a Boarding-school 
of a very bigh class, conducted by Dr. Markwart, 
who has carried the Kindergarten system onward 
into his arrangements for older pupils; and there 
are also two Training Schools, for teachers and 
mothers desirous of being able to avail themselves 
of Froebel’s methods. In Hamburg there are six 
of these Infant Schools ; and similar establishments 
have becn formed in Berlin, Eisenach, Dusseldorf, 
Schweinfurt, Cassel, Hildburghausen, and many 
other towns. Baroness Maronholz has also been 
advocating the system in Paris, where the Empress 
is said to be warmly in favor of the plan; and sev- 
eral iadies of rank and influence are now taking 
measures for the opening of a model establishment. 





Your readers will therefore understand the inter. 





est with which I availed myself, a few days ago, of 
an introduction to Dr. Johanues Ronge, and his ami- 
able and accomplished wife, who, being driven from 
Germany for their unpopular advocacy of Freedom 
and Progress, have taken refuge in this city, and 
are devoting the long years of exile to the introduc- 
tion of Froebel’s system into England. 

It was in 1852 that the-e ardent apostles of hu- 
man liberty and improvement, opened the first Kin- 
dergarten in a house taken by them for that pur- 
pose, at Hampsted, one of the healthiest, highest 
and most delightful suburbs of London. Being pos- 
sessed of independent pecaniary resources, and anx- 
ious to spread a system which they bad found of 
incalculable benefit to their own children, these 
highly cultivated and most amiable people were de- 
sirous of conferring on this country the blessings of 
an improvement, which they had already so largely 
contributed to spread in Germany at their own ex- 
pense. 

At first only a few children came; but the pa- 
rents of these becoming interested in the Kinder- 
garten system, gradually excited interest in the 
minds of others. In 1854 the attempt had become 
so far known that the directors of the School Exhi- 
bition in St. Martin’s Hall, in this city, requested 
Dr. and Madame Ronge to favor them with an ac- 
count of their plans; and the Committee of Fine 
Arts was so much struck with the samples of the 
manufactures carried on by the pupils of the Kin- 
dergarten, that they invited the doctor and his lady 
to give a public illustration of the children’s exer- 
cises and doings in St. Martin’s Hall. After this the 
path was open; and the system has gone on, slowly 
winning applause and approval from all who have 
had an opportunity of examining its working. Hany 
Chester, Esq., Secretary to the Privy Council. and 
Rev. M. Mitchell, Inspector of the Government 
Schools, are among the warmest friends ef the sys- 
tem. The latter, ina Parliamentary Report, de- 
scribes the new method as “a new era in infant life.’ 
The same distinguished authoiity, in a letter ad- 
dressed by him to Dr. and Mme. Rouge, and intenc- 
ed for publication, remarks, “ My opivion of the me- 
rits of the Froebel system, which you are happily 
engaged in bringing under the notice of the public 
in this country is so strong, that ] have made spc- 
cial reference to it in my Report to the Committee 
of Council. The proper introduction of this sys- 
tem wonld confer, as it seems to me, an inestima- 
ble boon on the rising gene ation of this country; 
and J trust you may be able successfully to curry 
out plans which propose such grand results.” 

Many leading newspapers and perivdicals have 
published highly eulogistic notices of the schools 
established by Dr. and Mme. Ronge, and by ladies 
trained by them to the work; and the system has 
consequently been inaugurated in several cities in 
this country, and also in the colonies. The Kinder- 
gartens thus established are, up to the present time, 
those in Tuvistock Place, at Grove House, at St. 
John’s Wood, and one under the auspices of the 
Home and Colonial School Society. At Brighton, 
Liverpool, and many other provincial towns, Kinder- 
gartens have been established ; and one is about to 
be opened in Manchester. 

The intention of the founder of these schools is 
to make their respective premises as tasteful and 
commodious as possible; but a new undertaking 
has so much to do to keep on its feet, that, hitherto, 
they have been compelled to make their arrange- 
ments on as inexpensive a scale as may be, trusting 
to future success for the means of embellishment.— 
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Thus, the school at Tav stock Place, where I have! slips needed to bring their intricate rounds, and 
just been spending a most agreeable morning, is, as| curves, and crosses, and er into complete 
yet, very plain in its appointments. ‘form. They were as happy as little princes over this 
The house itself is an old-fashioned. place, with a pastime, in which they were busily employed in im- 
great wide door, studded with iron nails, and gar- agining and realizing regular patterns ; an exercise 
nished with a gigantic iron knocker two or three involving thought, fancy, and ingenuity, 
centuries old. Pushing open this ponderous door,, The “Gifts”—so called because the various boxes 
which is always ajar, we found ourselves in a small | are given successively to the children, without extra 
entry; and hav ng rung the bell were admitted into; charge to the parents, who pay a small weekly sum 
a large hall, and thence passed into a parlor, plainly} which covers all demands, are six in number. Of 
furnished, with tables and shelves abundantly sup-| these the first and simplest are soft, colored balls, 
plied with books and pamphlets on the Kindergar-| which are employed by many mothers in givinga com- 
ten system, specimens of the “gift-boxes” which) mencement of education to wee things three months 
contain the various appliances used in the school,| old; and are very usefal with little people of one or 
and specimens of the children’s production, of | twoyearsould. Then come cubes of wood, balls and 
which more anon. In this room we were most cor-| rollers; the cube divided into all its parts; the cube 
dially received by the warm-hearted German reform-) divided into eight planes cut lengthwise ; the cube 
er and his wife; ahandsome, plump, and exceeding- | divided into twenty-seven equal parts, three of these 
ly clever woman, whose great taleot is almost) being further divided into halves, and three into 
thrown into the shade by her even greater kindli-| quarters, and lastly, the cube divided into a still 
ness. You see at once that she is thoroughly ard | larger number of fractions. Scores of amusing and 
heartily a mother; her whole heart seems engrossed | instructive excercises which discipline alike the eye, 
by her overflowing love for children, as the convic-| hand, memory, imagination, and reason of the child, 
tion of the paramount importance of the wise dis-| are performed with these progressive gifts, Con- 
charge of the maternal office has come to be the struction and analysis are kept on the stretch by 
raling spring of her thoughts and action. Both the} them all; and the conversation, questions, sugges- 
eminent reformer, with his ragged but highly intel-| tions, and recitals of the teacher, as each comes up, 
ligent face, and his bright-eyed comely wife, are ex-|afford an inexhaustable fund of interest to these 
cellent specimens of their nation; with the straight-| little busy heads, Building houses, temples, monu- 
forward simplicity and directnes: of the German} ments, &c., making chairs, sofas, carriages, beds, 
manner, and a frank and genial courtesy, made more | geometrical figures, everything they like to attempt, 
evident by their kindly attentions, and the pains and discussing each new shape as they make it, the 
they give themselves to indoctrinate us into the de- children would pass an hour or two at each new 
tails we wish to learn, than by any fashiouable var-! exercise, if the teacher did not take care to vary the 
nish or flourish. | exercises, so as not to allow of fatigue, and to alter- 
After half an-hour’s conversation on the princi-| nate exercise for the limbs with mental exertion.— 
ples involved in Froebel’s system, an explanation) When, through the cubic divisions and combina- 





of the “gifts” and specimens on the table, and a) 
brief sketch by our intellectual and kindly hosts of, 
the “rise and progress” of the reform, we accom-| 
pany them to the school rooms, where about thirty 
children appear to be at play, but are really at their 
lessons, enjoying themselves in various rational | 
amusements. A class of tiny creatures, some of | 
them not much more than able to walk alone, are: 
seated at alow table, learning their letters by form- 
ing the same out of small sticks which they place | 
in the requisite position to produce the letter.— 
They also form various shapes out of these sticks, | 
on the table; the teacher helping them, when they 
get them crooked, and so getting them to bring) 
their fancies into regular shape. Others, a little, 
older, are doing the same thing elsewhere with slips 
of colored pasteboard, the contents of one of the | 
“gift boxes.” This exercise is also made to serve | 
as a spelling lesson. Suppose A be the letter form-| 
ed by one of the children, the rest imitate it, and | 
say, “ A for apple,” “ A for axe,” and so on, spell-| 
ing each word ;” the different letters are formed ac- 
cording to the fancy of the children, and serve to) 
exercise their memory of words and spelling. It 
was amazing to hear how the little things came out, 
with words uncer some of the letters; and how flu-} 
ently they spelt them. Any child might make any) 
letter, and one or another was constantly crying out, 
“1 want a slip to fivish my D,” or “ Please, Miss 
8 , (the teacher) give me a slip to make my 





Q,” and so on. After this they took their prettily- 
colored slips and made a great variety of shapes, all 
more or less regular, disposing their slips on the ta. 
ble in patterns devised by themselves, They were 
dissatisfied if they could not make regular figures, 
frequently asking Miss 5 





to give them other 





nations, their knowledge of form is sufficiently de- 
veloped, they begin to plait sheets of colored paper, 
slipping narrow bands ofthe same material into the 
prepared sheets with a wooden needle ; this is a very 
favorite employment, and so rich and tasteful are 
the patterns of the little mats, book-markers {&c., all 
devised by the children, that one can hardly believe 
them to be their own productions. The manufac- 
ture of chairs, tables, baskets, sofas, geometrical fig- 
ures, &e., by means of pointed splinters of wood 
which they stick into peas steeped in water, thus 
making the skeletons ofany object that they like to 
imitate, and then drawing these skeletons on their 
slates is another favorite series of effort. 

Not only do the children draw, on slates prepared 
for the purpose, and aided by a variety of most in- 
genious contrivances, but they are allowed to paint, 
as soon as they have reached a certain point in their 
command of outline and form. 

They soon acquire a habit of exactness that leads 
them to strive most carefully to be correct in their 
representations ; and this habit of correctness is 
found to exercise a great and very salutary effect on 
their minds, leading them to regard falsehood and 
pretence as wrong in themselves, contrary to their 
ideas of what is, and ought to be. 

But ofall their constructive avocations, the one 
which is most thoroughly enjoyed by them, is the 
modelling of objects in terra cotta. 


Lonpon, Sept. 18, 1857. 
Mr. Editor of the Post : 
Your readers may remember that we left our lit- 
tle friends of the London Kindergarten preparing 
to amuse themselves with their favorite occupation 
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of moulding in terra cotta; the class comprising near-|that they really must attend to the summons, be- 
ly the whole school, only the very little ones being |fore they could be got from the tables, and induced 
excluded. ito exchange their sedentary occupation for one of a 


They were soon in place, and busy in moulding, | livelier character. 


with thc ir active little fingers, flowers, fruit, dishes | 


Leaving the modelling room in the wake of the 


of meat or fish, human figures, coats, hats, furniture, |ehildren, we went back into the other, whence the 
candlesticks, books, shoes, sheep, rabbits, birds, in |spelling-tables of the very little ones had been quick- 


fact every thing that came into their heads, 

For this work they sit in rows at long tables, cach 
child provided with a lump of the ready moistened 
clay. When they have moulded an object which | 


they wish to keep, they give it to Dr. Ronge, who, 
The | 
unsacgessful attempts are broken up, and remoisteh- | 


puts it away in the collection already formed. 


ed, thus serving over and over again. 
Those who associate only the idea of destruction), 


with the restless little hands that do so much mis 
chief, for lack of having anything better within the 
compass of their activity, would be amazed to see 
how patiently and intently the children worked at 
this pretty and instructive pastime, and how proud. 
ly and carefully they passed their productions to us 
tor inspection, when any one was finished, One lit- 
tle fellow made a bird, while we were looking on, and 
was so elated by his success that he insisted on piac- 
ing it on a branch of a fine young fir tree, growing 
in a tub in one of the school-rooms, as the only ap- 
propriate pedestal for “such a beautiful creature.” 
So on the branch it was placed, to the great admi- 
ration of the rest of the children. 

“It’s better than making dirt-pies!” I remarked 
to a little modeller who had smeared herselfall over 
with clay, in the zeal with which she pursued her 
self-imposed task of making a bouquet in a bouquet- 
holder: She looked up and laughed, as though she 
qaite agreed with me, but was too absorbed to re- 
ply; but half-a-dozen merry little voices shouted 
« Yes, indeed it is; much better and much prettier ! 
and we keep the things when we like to!” Gutta 
percha is also used by them. and is found to answer 
very well; but it is more difficult to work than the 
clay, and can only be used by the elder children. 

Many of the objects moulded by these children— 
some of whom were imitating real leaves that they 
had gathered for the purpose, bat most of whom 
were working from memory, were so skillfully and 
tastefully done, that had we not seen them made, we 
could not have believed them to be the work ofsuch 
little people. Dr. Ronge remarked that, of all the 
exercises of the Kindergarten, this of modelling 
was the one which they seemed to like the best; 
and that so entranced would they become in this 
occupation, that they would sit at it for hours with 
out moving, if net forced from it by their teachers.— 
Various plans, as yet unsuccessfal, have been devised 
by Dr. Rh. for baking the best of the modellings ; 
the children being very much interested in them, 
and being disappointed when they get broken, as 
they do inevitably, owing to the erumbling uature 
of the unbaked clay. One of our party suggested 
that these figures might probably be successfully 
baked in a common crucible ; and the experiment 
was to be tried forthwith by the amiable professor, 
and will no doubt be a matter of great interest to 
the children. 

Wishing to show us some of the exercises devis- 
ed for the pupils under the name of Musical Gym- 
nastics, Dr. Ronge now summoned the little model- 
lers to leave their clay and prepare for a “dance.” 
But though they are extremely fond of these dances, 
the fascination of the clay seemed well-nigh irresis- 
tible, and Dr. Ronge was obliged to call to them 

several times, and ina manner which showed them 





ly rolled back to the sides of the room, in whose 


leeutre the little spellers had already taken their 


places to the merry music Mme. Ronge was bring- 
ing out at the piano, 


The elder children now took up their positions 
utside the other ones; and the dancing and sing- 
\ing that now ensued, big and little ones being all 
itogether, was one of the prettiest things I eversaw. 
(Their songs are all descriptive; their movements 
i|being rather pantomimiec, than of the class usually 


junderstood as making up the elements of a“ dance.” 


|Not that “steps,” and waltzing, and schottische 
| movements, &c., were wanting; but these only oc- 
curred in certain places. Sometimes they danced 
‘in a round, all holding hands ; then they parted into 
little groups, and marched, stamped, jumped, or 
|pirouetted, as best suited the action to be repre- 
sented; then again they paired off in twos, and 
waltzed merrily around, falling into their old places 
asone verse ended and another began. However 
reluctant they may have been to quit their last avo- 
cation, it was evident that once in place, their 
whole hearts were in the dance ; and so merry and 
joyous were they all that you could not help joining 
in their contagious merriment, and laughing too, as 
they whirled round in their fun and frolic. Some of 
the very young ones grew so wild in their mirthfal 
excitement, that the teachers had enough todo to 
keep them gently within bounds. One little mite of 
a girl, about two and a half, with large bright eyes, 
and the lovliest flaxen curls, who had amused us 
not a little with the quiet dignity of her proceedings 
in the spelling class, and the determined way in 
which she had resented and repelled the uncere- 
monious kisses of another, who had presumed on her 
additional tweivemonth, and had come up sudden- 
ly behind Little Flaxen as she sat enthroned in her 
little chair, and had thrown her arms round the 
pretty littte doll-like creature—went almost beside 
herself with laughter and fun. She sang as gaily as 
any of them, and her plump little legs and.arms, and 
her shining curls, seemed to be electrified, with such 
spirit and vigor did she caper about amoung her 
mates. But in all the exuberance of her glee, she 
kept right in her singing ; and as to the figures, one 
of the teachers, afraid lest the little pet should trip 
herself up under the feet of the bigger ones, contriv- 
ed, not without some difficulty, to keep hold on one 
little hand through the greater part of the dances, 

To give an idea of the sort of thing danced by the 
children, let it be understood thatthe first song was 
called the * Peasants’ Song.” First of all, they 
danced around, singing, 


Would you know how ‘tis the peasant, 

Would you know how ’tis the peasant, 

Would you know how ’tis the peasant, 
Sows his barley and wheat? 


Then, standing still, though swaying a little to keep 
time to the music, they all scatter imaginary seed 
from their aprons, or from imaginary baskets as they 
sing, 


Look ! °tis so does the peasant, 
Look ! *tis so does the peasant, 
Look ! ’tis so does the peasant, 

Sow his barley and wheat! 
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A merry chorus of Ja, /a, la! carries them through{ From this brief account of a system susceptible 
another circle, which they dance with joined hands. | of all the developments that the skill and tact of the 
The succeeding verses, by a change of the word|teacher can desire, it will be seen that Froebel’s aim 
“sow” for “reap” “thrash.” “sift,” &c., accompa-|has been to surroand the child with stimuli to 
nied by a corresponding change of pantomime, take thought and exertion, in harmony with the deeds 
them through a mimic representation of the harvest and instinctive tendencies of its age. All violence 
labors, and the last verse coneludes with a repre-|is carefully shut away; positive ideas and convic- 
sentation of the dances and rejoicings ofthe harvest- | tions are alone inculeated ; and instead of forbidding 


ele a RR 
pews i 


home. 
Then we had “The Song of the Ship.” giving in 
like manner the weighing of the anchor, the unfurl- 


ing of the sails, the coming on of a storm, &c., a, 
very pretty pantomime, with a graceful swaying 


movement in the chorus, performed two and two, 
and representing the undulating movement of the 


res. fter this, we had the “Basket Song,”— . 
— ana | but conversations going on between teacher and pu- 


“The Clappers,” the “ Fisherman’s Song” 
remarkably pretty “ Flower Song,” each verse des- 
cribing some flower, and the children meantime 
gathering, and making up, imaginary nose-gays, 

One of the prettiest of them all was called— 
“The Pigeon-House,” and gave a representation of 
those birds. The very little ones formed a group 
in the centre, the taller ones forming a circle out- 
side, for the “ Pigeon-house ;” at each verse the lit- 
tle birds in the centre, ran out under the arms of 
two of the outer ones.which arms were considered to 
represent the door—and rushed out across the room, 
and out at the open Italian windows into the garden, 
with aset of cries supposed to imitate the ery of 
the pigeon, and flapping their bands up and down, to 
imitate the motion of wings; all singing with the uat- 
inmost glee as they darted out, and darting back into 
the room, a.d under the uplifted arms into the 
centre, as before, to represent the flight of pigeons 
coming back from their foraging excursions over the 
fields. 

The variety of subjects that may thus be brought 
home to the thonghts, comprehension, and syin- 
pathies of the childrenis very great. Already they 
have songs in whichthey personate bells, basket- 
weavers, sawyers, ploughmen, butterflies, bees, play- 
ers at ball and other sports, &c. ln one, an extreme 
mely ingenious affair, the children holding ribbons 
that keep the group in shape, represent the stars 
circling through the sky, and, inthe centre of these, 
the planets of the solar system moving round the 
sun. 

In all this movement and frolic, the little creatures 
sang and gesticulated in perfect time to the playing 
of Mme. Ronge, at the piano. The movements of 
many of these singing and dancing exercises are ex- 
tremely graceful ; and ail are specially devised with 
a view to the due exercise of those 400 pairs of mus- 
cles, which the human frame possesses,but of which 
the greater part too often lie dormant, and become 
diseased or atrophied in the ordinary school room. 
Many of these charming compositions are written 
and composed by Froebel; others are due to the 
zeal, talent, and graceful fancy of Madame Ronge. 

So much for the indoor department; th garden 
itself, as will readily be understood, offers an im 
mense number of additional facilities fur developing 
the physical health, the activities and intellect of 
the children, who have plots of their own, and are 
thus indoctrinated into a host of use!ul “know! 
edges,” by their teachers. Where, as is sill the 
ease in Tavistock Place, the resources of the schoo! 
have not yet allowed of the laying out and stocking 
of a garden, the piece of ground serves at least as 
an excellent play-place, in which a number of th: 
exercises are advantageously performed. 


| what is wrong, the very thought of wrongness and 
falseness is excluded, as faras possible, by the direct 
\ineuleation of the True and the Right. The aim of 
'the Kindergarten is to develop the ideas of construc- 
|tion and of form; to create habits of industry, care- 
/fulness, and correctness of detail; appealing con- 


|Stantly to the mind and heart through the senses, 


|no books being used in these early days of training, 


| pils, in which they are drawn on to ask questions, 
and in this way acquire a great amount of informa- 
tion on all subjects within their grasp, while amus- 
ing themselves to their hearts’ content in so doing. 
| Thus the first years of infant life are filled with hap- 
|py and instructive amusement; the children being 
|so entranced with their existence in these novel 
‘schools, that they ean hardly be got to go to their 
| homes when the time for closing arrives. 

| ‘The children who attend the school in Tavistock 
| Place are of the humbler walks of life, and pay from 
| thirty-six cents to half-a-dollar, weekly, without any 
extra charge; all the “gifts” used by them being 
presented to them, successively, by the principals.— 
A Kindergarten, established by Mme. Ronge, in an- 
other and more fashionable quarter of London, for 
the reception of a little band of children of certain 
aristocratic families who wished to have such a 
school for their own little people only, was in oper- 
ation for about eighteen months, and with the bap- 
piest resulis; although the restrictions under which 
such children are kept at home, where they are al- 
waps being artificialized by governesses und house- 
maids, whose business seems to be rather to check 
than to guide the promptings of Nature, rendered 
the work of harmonic training more difficult than 
that of the children of less pretentious homes. 

After passing the morning in the contemplation 
of the dvings of the h:ppy little band I have been 
describing, our visit was brought to a close by the 
dismissal of the children at the usual hour of half. 
past twelve; and we had thus an opportunity of 
judging, from the reluctance of the little creatures 
to go away, how punctually and joyously they might 
be expected to make their re-appearance on the re- 
opening of the school in the afternoon. 

“One would suppose them to be always at play,” 
remarked one of the visitors, as we were taking our 
departure. 

“They are always happy,” replied Mme. Ronge; 
“we never resort to corporeal punishment; the 
threat of turning them out of the school is always 
sufficient to bring any little refractory spirit to rea- 
sou. They rarely quarrel ; soon acquire a sense of 
truthfulness and habits of order, and of kind1ess 
among themselves such as you hardly ever see among 
ther children; and really become so good, so in- 
\elligent, so ingenious, so loveable, that I am sure 
ao young mother or teacher could go through the 
nvaluable discipline of our Training School for 
Mothers and Teachers, without loving little children 
from the bottom of her heart.” QuantTaM. 
Sat. Eve, Post. 

[See also “Report on the Development of the 
Physical Faculties,” by A. L. Kennedy, M. D.— 








Pa. School Journal, vol. TV., page 217.] 

















